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"Buying Good Pennyworths?" 
A Review of the Literature 
of Acquisitions in the Eighties 

Karen A. Schmidt 



This literature review covers research in acquisitions from 1981 through 1985. 
Acquisitions is defined here as the ordering, claiming, and receipt of library mate- 
rial, as distinguished from collection development and selection. Major issues in 
acquisitions are viewed through critiques of some of the important publications of 
the last five years. The author points out the relative lack of research on the topic and 
the need for more education about and attention to the many facets of acquisitions. 



il cquismoNS is a stepchild of librarianship. Although the pro- 
cesses of acquisitions are of vital importance to librarianship, they are 
underestimated at times by librarians. Other aspects of librarianship, 
such as collection development and cataloging and classification, possess 
a greater degree of glamour and are also more firmly rooted in research 
leading to conceptual agreement. Perhaps it is because of the latter that 
acquisitions is not taught in any detail in most library schools. In-depth 
courses on acquisitions should be a mandatory part of library education, 
however, and librarians should make it their business to know how ma- 
terials are acquired. 

The literature of librarianship has, in the past, reflected the low level 
of interest in acquisitions. The topic has been scattered throughout the 
literature and, in most cases, has been treated without a sense of under- 
lying theory or consistent practice. There are signs now that the nature 
of the literature of acquisitions is improving. This can be seen in the 
journals that now cover the field, of which Library Acquisitions: Practice and 
Theory and Serials Librarian are the best known. 

For the purpose of this article, acquisitions comprises the ordering, 
claiming, and receipt of library material and all the techniques involved 
in these procedures. It does not comprise selection of materials or the 
management or arrangement of those materials. Acquisitions, to put it 



This paper has been selected as one of the best of the evaluative literature reviews sub- 
mitted in response to our recent call for papers. The author, Karen A. Schmidt, is Ac- 
quisitions Librarian at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Benjamin 
Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack (Sept. 1 747) provided the inspiration for the title. 
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simply, consists of the processes that lie between selection and biblio- 
graphic control — the obtaining of library materials. There is an impor- 
tant reason why the literature of acquisitions is so sparse: acquisitions is 
a facet of librarianship still learned largely by apprenticeship, and a re- 
view of literature in the past five years shows that much of the interest lies 
in sharing techniques and practices in specific institutions, but little in 
creating a cohesive sense of the place of acquisitions within the profes- 
sion. 

In fact, acquisitions does have substance, and this literature review 
seeks to identify some of the substantial articles as well as to mention a 
few pieces of the more descriptive kind. In doing so, it is hoped that ac- 
quisitions as a subunit of librarianship will be better understood and de- 
fined. 

In a series of three articles published in 1984, John Reidelbach and 
Gary Shirk tackled the issue of approval plan vendors in "Selecting an 
Approval Plan Vendor." Intended for librarians who are thinking of 
switching approval plan vendors or for those who simply need to under- 
stand and remain current with vendor services, the series of articles 
serves to reduce the time, cost, and risk of choosing approval plans in 
academic libraries. Reidelbach and Shirk compared eight major domes- 
tic vendors of approval plans, looking at such factors as company back- 
ground and history, customer service, the maintenance of approval plan 
profiles, and production of statistical reports. The history of the concept 
of approval plans is reviewed and analyzed, and a highly detailed com- 
parison of vendors and their services is offered. 

These three articles are important to the literature of librarianship for 
several reasons. First is the example set by the research, which is meticu- 
lous, thorough, and fully documented. There are no statistical compo- 
nents which are incomprehensible to the average reader, nor are there 
any which are useless. Of equal importance is the acknowledgment of 
the importance of a rational vendor study, which takes research on ap- 
proval plans past mechanical questions and generalized concerns. The 
many years of work of groups such as the ALA RTSD Collection Man- 
agement and Development Committee's Subcommittee on Vendor Per- 
formance Guidelines for In-print Monographs seems very worthwhile 
when the result is of this sort. The study also goes further than any other 
in defining the parameters of approval plans. If a library knows it wants 
an approval plan, but know little else about it, the Reidelbach- Shirk 
study will point the way. If a library has an approval plan and wishes to 
compare its services with those potentially available from other vendors, 
this study is the place to go. Until this work, the best comprehensive 
work was the Association of Research Libraries' SPEC Kit Approval 
Plans in ARL Libraries, which produced internal approval plan proce- 
dural documents and profiles. While not without its uses, the SPEC Kit 
could serve very few of the purposes of the Reidelbach-Shirk study. Fi- 
nally, the more than 140 pages which record the Reidelbach-Shirk re- 
search establish, once and for all, the importance of approval plans to 
collection development, fund management, and organizational con- 
cerns. 
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A very interesting professional controversy was aired in an article and 
later in letters about the place of serials acquisitions in the library organi- 
zation. The debate began after Serials Librarian published the article 
"Form or Function: An Analysis of the Serials Department in the Mod- 
ern Academic Library," by William Potter. 5 In this article, Potter de- 
scribed the history of the development of serials departments as separate 
entities within technical processing departments. In tracing their estab- 
lishment and development as discrete units, he noted that a specialized 
concern over the increase in serial publications led to the creation of seri- 
als units and to a serial mystique. The heart of the article asked whether 
organizations should be constructed around forms of material or the 
functions of technical processes. His thesis was that, in the case of serials 
at least, function is to be preferred to form as a basic criterion for organi- 
zation. 

Such a posture on the organization of serials work was anathema to 
Huibert Paul, who, in earlier articles such as the two-part "Automation 
of Serials Check-In: Like Growing Bananas in Greenland?" 6 , noted that 
"the complexity of serials has been sorely underestimated by high-level 
administrators." 7 Paul blasted Potter for not understanding the diffi- 
culty of serials, stating that librarians in general know little about serials. 
"Large academic libraries can do without separate serials depart- 
ments," Paul noted, "but then . . . the USSR can do without private 
ownership of farms." 8 

The Potter article and the responses to it, 9 form an excellent example 
of the depths of disagreements librarians can reach over organizational 
questions. The argument about the "serials mystique" is a continuing 
one, not unlike arguments between the proponents of bibliographic in- 
struction and more conservative reference librarians who believe that 
"an ounce of help is worth a pound of instruction." It is not usual to see 
the argument take place in print, among knowledgeable and equally lit- 
erate professionals. This barrage also raised questions about organiza- 
tional responses to procedures, although few answers were given. The 
place of serials within an organization has been discussed and disputed 
and has fluctuated enormously throughout the past fifty years. This dia- 
logue, though unusually intense, emphasizes the way the literature of 
librarianship can promote ideas within the profession and identify areas 
of interest and concern. Within the study of acquisitions there have been 
few, if any, similar discussions about any other aspect of acquisitions 
work. Such other issues do exist, e.g., the many questions about the type 
and level of professional work in acquisitions. Published analyses and 
published responses, as shown in the Potter/Paul disagreement, are im- 
portant in the development of professional interests and thoughts, espe- 
cially in areas of emerging interest, such as acquisitions. 

Two books of substantial size appeared during 1981 and 1985, both of 
which were second editions of works appearing in the previous decade. 
One deals with acquisitions in name only and the other treats material 
which goes beyond the normal definition of acquisitions. Elizabeth Futas 
edited the collection Library Acquisition Policies and Procedures, published 
by Oryx Press in 1984. 10 The book contains many good things, but con- 
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tains neither acquisition procedures nor policies. Rather, it is a compen- 
dium of collection development and selection policies. There must have 
been not a few acquisitions librarians who were excited at the thought of 
acquisitions policies and procedures put into a standardized format for 
general review. One must warn the acquisitions librarian to look beyond 
the book's title. The desideratum to the publisher is to create a book 
which really deals with acquisitions and which uses the comparative and 
analytical approaches of the Futas book. 

Rose Mary Magrill and Doralyn Hickey updated the only existing 
monograph which deals with library acquisitions in any depth — Stephen 
Ford's The Acquisition of Library Materials . n The second edition, entitled 
Acquisitions Management and Collection Development in Libraries, does a rea- 
sonable job of updating the Ford book, but does not extend the scope of 
that work. 12 Much of the text concerning acquisitions is identical in both 
editions, and the collection development chapters at the beginning of the 
book are the only significantly new part of the second edition. Acquisi- 
tions is more than the sum of the procedures and forms found in the 
Magrill-Hickey work, although, to date, no one has been able to produce 
a text which has an underlying theoretical basis. Perhaps no such basis 
exists, but it would be remiss for the profession not to try to identify it. 

The "Proposed Standard Purchase Order, Variable Format for the 
Computerized Ordering of Books," published in 1984, marks the devel- 
opment, albeit late, of computerized standards for the acquisitions pro- 
cess." The standards are the result of the work of Subcommittee U of the 
National Information Standards Organization (NISO). The format was 
developed from the Z39 and Z39.2 MARC record structure to provide 
vendors with a standard with which to support the acquisitions process. 
The format works in conjunction with the Book Industry Systems Advi- 
sory Committee (BISAC) fixed format and allows vendors to transmit 
and accept order record information in a uniform way . The creation oi 
this format is not a luxury but a necessity, and one which has been a long 
time coming. It not only enables vendors to work in a standardized for- 
mat with bibliographic and publishing information but also permits li- 
braries to enter into the use of new technology in the ordering process. 

The article itself is quite simply an iteration of the working minutes of 
the subcommittee's work. There is little beyond the specification of the 
format. Still, its appearance is important to the future efficiency of ac- 
quisitions work. It has been an oddity to many that, in large part, acqui- 
sitions has been the last substantial part of the library to automate. Cer- 
tainly the processes involved in acquisitions lend themselves nicely to 
automation. There are several models from the business community 
which could address the needs of acquisitions well. Perhaps the reason 
acquisitions has not developed standard computer formats and appro- 
priate technology until now is that acquisitions is the unit of a library 
which bridges the gap (in many cases, the gulf) between the for-profit 
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community that it has been developed. These types of reports and com- 
puterized formats frequently are overlooked until the necessity to use 
them is imposed upon a library. It is encouraging to see the working pa- 
pers of a committee reported in the professional literature before a stan- 
dard is enacted. 

The Library and Information Technology Association hosted a meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on serials automation in 1980. The pro- 
ceedings of this institute, which appeared in 1981, serve as a wonderful 
example of how the flavor of a meeting can be captured on paper. Serials 
Automation for Acquisition and Inventory Control collects the papers of an in- 
stitute planned to cover the many events which occurred since the intro- 
duction of the OCLC check- in system, the development by vendors and 
utilities of check-in systems, and the installation within major libraries of 
in-house automated methods for serials inventory control. 16 The papers 
themselves are of great interest. Dan Tonkery, who was then director of 
technical services at the University of California-Los Angeles and later a 
senior official of the Faxon Company, presented the keynote address, a 
synopsis of all the important events in library and automation history 
which have affected the development of adequate automated serial 
check- in systems." Other papers include discussions on the vendor's 
role in serial automation and descriptions of specific institutional experi- 
ences in inventory automation. The most interesting and perhaps the 
most difficult section to produce is the transcription of the various panel 
discussions and question-answer sessions at the institute. It is in these 
sections where new ideas are found and where reactions are spontaneous 
and insightful. Many of the papers are followed by the transcription of 
these questions and answers, which serve the reader not only by sharing 
the information of these discussion periods but also by capturing the 
spirit of the participants. 

Of the many institutes available for professional development, this 
LITA institute was an example of the best. The topic was timely and 
gave a sense of historical perspective. The mixture of participants was 
most interesting in that the participation of vendors was equal to that of 
librarians. When it comes to acquisitions, this should always be the case. 
The proceedings permitted those who did not attend to use the many 
good ideas which were presented in their home institutions. Certainly 
the institute in some form should be repeated again. Much has happened 
in serial automation in these seven intervening years. Serials automa- 
tion supports a major portion of acquisitions work and deserves contin- 
ued thoughtful review and analysis. 

In a like vein, the Business of Acquisitions Preconference, reported in 
Library Acquisitions: Practice and Theory, represents one of the major contri- 
butions to the continuing education of acquisitions librarians. 18 While 
this report is not long or particularly detailed, it gives a good overview of 
the preconference. Sponsored by the RTSD Resources Section's newly 
formed Acquisitions Committee, the conference was a successful pre- 
sentation of the many facets of acquisitions work by librarians, vendors, 
and publishers. One regrets that the preconference reports were pub- 
lished in Library Acquisitions: Practice & Theory only and not in a fuller form 
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by RTSD, either as conference proceedings or as complete reports in 
RTSD Newsletter or the RTSD journal. The conference contained the 
sort of material that would benefit most librarians, regardless of their 
work assignments. It would be helpful to many librarians to know about 
such matters as why proceedings print runs are small, why some books 
are poorly edited, and how pricing is achieved.* More of the same in- 
conference topics and conference reporting would be of great benefit to 
professionals in acquisitions work. 

The best information about acquisitions often comes from vendors, 
who frequently are asked to discuss the selling side of acquisitions and to 
review the field of publishing. There are many acquisitions librarians in 
the United States whose hard-core training in acquisitions work has 
come from the careful, albeit sporadic and unorganized, teachings of 
one or more vendors. Vendors have had to learn to bridge the gap be- 
tween the for-profit and not-for-profit worlds, as have acquisitions li- 
brarians. In many instances, vendors seem better equipped to compre- 
hend the vagaries of both worlds and are prepared, if their interest is in 
good business relationships, to spend their time in informal instruction. 
It is always valuable to have a good vendor's thoughts in writing, as hap- 
pened in "Truth in Vending," a presentation of the annual College of 
Charleston conference entitled Issues in Book and Serial Acquisitions , ' 
There are few places in the literature where an acquisitions librarian can 
find information on how to assess a vendor's performance from a busi- 
ness perspective or where a description of the problems with set discount 
rates for material purchase is fully discussed. The report of this confer- 
ence lists all this information and more, and it is most welcome, if for 
nothing else than the quality of its information. It is fortunate that so 
many vendors realize that an educated acquisitions librarian will ulti- 
mately be the best customer. Discount percentage point haggling and 
unrealistic expectations about vendors do not a successful acquisitions 
librarian make. Rather, the entire purchase process works well when the 
librarian as well as the vendor is knowledgeable about the publishing in- 
dustry and the business aspects of the library. "Truth in Vending" is a 
good example of the kind of article that should be more readily available 
throughout library literature, filled as it is with information for every 
type of library and librarian. 

The issue of education (and the lack of it) for acquisitions leads to an- 
other article which is pertinent to this review, "Education for Acquisi- 
tions in Australian Library Schools, " by R.J. L. Cotsell M The article is 
interesting from two perspectives. First, leaving the differences between 
our two countries aside, it examines education for librarianship in a very 
pragmatic way. As Cotsell points out, there need to be different levels of 
learning for librarians and for support staff in acquisitions. Beyond the 
demarcation of levels of learning is the actual content: support staff do 
not need to know about the management of funds to the extent that is 

*The paper presented by Gary Facente at this conference, which covers many of these 
topics, was published in LRTSin the January/March 1986 issue, a date outside the scope 
of Karen Schmidt's evaluative review. See "An Overview of American Publishing for 
Librarians," 30:57-67 (Jan. /Mar. 1986). 
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necessary for a librarian, but they do need to know about the practicali- 
ties of invoices and accounting. It may seem an absurdly revolutionary 
idea to train support staff in acquisitions work when there are scarcely 
programs in acquisitions in the professional schools. Still, this is done for 
cataloging and reference assistants at the bachelor's level, and the merit 
of and need for such a program in the United States is obvious. Second, 
the article is interesting because of its international perspective. It never 
harms us to be reminded that library schools in other parts of the world 
can teach library schools in the United States a few things about train- 
ing. Despite these positive features, in looking at education for acquisi- 
tion in a specific country so far away from our own, we discover from the 
Cotsell article that all is not entirely rosy Down Under. Lessons on ac- 
quiring material are given generally as subsidiary parts of courses on se- 
lect ion or collection development. Nevertheless, the content appears to 
be there and to a greater extent than is evident in most library schools in 
the United States. Cotsell does a good job of reviewing the specific issues 
of acquisitions education. One is led to hope that the approach described 
in this article might be tried in library schools in this country. 

A literature review in acquisitions is less a timely assessment of how 
far the profession has come in addressing certain issues than it is a litany 
of what is known and what is missing. There sometimes seem to be so 
few lodestars in acquisitions. This is in stark contrast to cataloging, with 
its well-established rules and computer formats, and to reference work, 
with its well-developed guides to the literature of almost all fields. The 
past five years have been more promising, in that research in the field of 
acquisitions is beginning to accumulate and become more meaningful. 
There appears at last to be an emerging agreement upon the definition of 
acquisitions and upon the types of things that need to be taught and di- 
gested. These are hopeful signs, which, if realized, will make the next 
five years productive. 
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Selection for Preservation: 
A Materialistic Approach 

Ross W. Atkinson 



Ein wirklich historisches Denken muss die eigene 
Geschichtlichkeit mitdenken. 
— Hans-Georg Gadamer 

Because decisions to preserve library materials affect the quality and 
composition of library collections, such decisions clearly must be made 
in consultation with collection development staff. To date, however, 
very little effort has been made to describe the processes and criteria of 
preservation selection from the perspective of collection development. 
This is partially because preservation has in most libraries only recently 
acquired the status of a fully legitimate library operation deserving coor- 
dination with other library functions, but also because some of the values 
that underlie selection for preservation are alien to those that inform cur- 
rent collection development, as I will try to show in this paper. 

The fundamental preservation problem facing collection develop- 
ment is, as Gordon Williams put it ten years ago, that, while ' 'everyone 
. . . will agree that not everything needs to be preserved forever, ' ' there 
is "far less agreement . . . on exactly which books [and other materials] 
need not be preserved." Dan Hazen, therefore, whose 1982 article re- 
mains far and away the best treatment of preservation selection, sees it as 
the primary responsibility of collection development in the preservation 
process to make item-by-item preservation selection decisions on the ba- 
sis of criteria similar (but not identical) to the criteria used for the selec- 
tion of current materials. 

The extent to which the function posited by Hazen is valid will be con- 
sidered in the course of this paper. One must, in any event, agree with 
Hazen that the most productive approach to the topic of the interface 
between collection development and preservation is from the standpoint 
of selection decision making. Therefore, I will first define the location of 
collection development in the preservation decision process. While 
many detailed descriptions of preservation programs are now available, 
it will be useful for any future study of these programs, or for the creation 
of a program where none has previously existed, to attempt to reduce the 



Ross W. Atkinson, Assistant University Librarian for Collection Development, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, presented this paper on March 6, 1986, at the RTSD/RLMS institute, 
"Preservation Microfilming: Administrative Issues," at the Library of Congress 
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activity of decision making for preservation to a minimal model, which 
might then be adapted to different organizational situations. Second, 
once the location of collection development in the decision-making pro- 
cess has been determined, I can then turn around, so to speak, and ex- 
amine the activity of preservation from this perspective. In order to clar- 
ify from the standpoint of collection development the basic functions of 
preservation and their relationship to each other and to determine where 
the particular mode of microfilming fits into the whole scheme, I will 
make some suggestions for a rudimentary typology of preservation. Fi- 
nally, using the characteristics of preservation that emerge from this ty- 
pology, I can begin to speculate on the obstructions to large-scale coop- 
erative preservation efforts and offer some suggestions for the qualities 
that a cooperative plan must contain to overcome such impediments. 

Throughout this paper, the term microfilming will be used to refer to 
the best method of inexpensive and efficient reformatting generally 
available. If another method of reformatting becomes broadly available 
that is more inexpensive or efficient or will result in a more durable or 
accessible product, that new method should certainly be adopted, and 
what I have to say in this paper with respect to microfilming will be valid 
for such a new method as well. 

The Decision Cycle 

It is a basic purpose of all human communication to make a text avail- 
able in some material form long enough for that text to have some mean- 
ing assigned to it by someone other than the author. If that meaning is 
judged for whatever reason to be of some special significance, the length 
of time the text is available can be extended to afford the opportunity for 
further evaluation. The decision to reproduce a spoken text in written 
form , the decision to publish a written text , the decision to include a pub- 
lication in a library collection — all of these extend the text's availability. 
By the time a document reaches a point at which a library must decide to 
preserve it through microfilming or any other means, the text of that 
document has been subject to a series of decisions, beginning with the 
expression of the text in phonic or graphic form, all of which have re- 
sulted in the material extension of the text's accessibility. The extreme 
discomfort of preservation selection derives in no small part from the re- 
alization that a negative decision (i.e. , a decision not to preserve) repre- 
sents a reversal — and in many cases a permanent reversal — of a series of 
positive "preservation" decisions made throughout the history of the 
text. Not to preserve is therefore always to silence a voice, which, in the 
opinion of a number of people in the past (authors, editors, publishers, 
librarians), has had something to say significant enough to warrant ex- 
tended consideration. 

The decisions made at any stage in the history of a text to extend its 
availability are clearly of two general types: (a) should the text be made 
further available, and, if so, (b) by what material means? These deci- 
sions are, needless to say, distinguishable but not separable. The mini- 
mal decision cycle in the library's preservation operation continues to 
conform to this pattern, as depicted in figure 1 . 
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Figure 1 
The Decision Cycle 

The two fundamental decisions that must be made in all cases of 
preservation— identification for preservation and determination of the 
mode of preservation — are, moreover, invariably two-dimensional, in- 
volving both technical and critical considerations. In each instance, the 
critical decisions can be made only subsequent to and on the basis of the 
technical decisions; it is, in fact, the essential purpose of the technical 
decisions in this process to define the options available for the critical 
decisions. 

The first decision that must be made in this cycle of decision making is 
this: Which items in the collection are physically in need of preservation? 
Which will not last the decade? or the year? or another circulation? 
Which will fall apart in marking before they can even be put on the shelf? 
This is a technical decision based on a knowledge and experience of such 
matters as printing, binding, and paper chemistry. Only after that set of 
materials in need of preservation has been identified on the basis of tech- 
nical criteria (step 1) can the subset of materials that should in fact be 
preserved be isolated (step 2). 

It should be noted that, especially in larger collections, the first techni- 
cal decision may need to be preceded by a preidentification phase, which 
would consist of a critical decision (step b) as to which segments of the 
collection should be surveyed in order to identify items in need of preser- 
vation. This preidentification critical decision may, moreover, also be 
preceded by a preidentification technical decision (step a) concerning, 
for example, which segments of the collection are most likely to contain 
the highest proportion of disintegrating materials. 

Once decisions concerning identification have been made, the proper 
mode of preservation must be considered. The technical questions to be 
answered at this point (step 3) are these. Of the modes of preservation 
available, which are possible for the materials identified and what are the 
projected costs for each mode? The standard options have been outlined 
in a number of publications, perhaps most clearly in Gay Walker's chap- 
ter of Carolyn Morrow's Preservation Challenge* With respect to micro- 
film, there are also a number of other formal considerations, which have 
been delineated by Pamela Darling, concerning the suitability of micro- 
film for certain types of materials. 5 Once the technical experts have de- 
termined the options, it is the responsibility of the critical decision 
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makers to determine from among the modes available the one that will as 
nearly as possible balance cost with projected use. 

It should also be noted that technical decisions in the cycle not only 
provide the options for the following critical decisions but also can affect 
earlier critical decisions. If, for example, the technical determination is 
made in step 3 that the only practical method of preservation is restora- 
tion, then the decision made in step 2 to preserve that item may be can- 
celled if the value of the item does not justify the cost of such treatment. 

This very simplified decision cycle for preservation applies, I would 
expect, in virtually all cases for printed materials. In smaller libraries the 
critical and technical decisions may be made by the same person, while 
in larger libraries preservation experts will be entrusted with the techni- 
cal decisions, and different collection development staff will usually be 
assigned responsibility for many of the critical decisions. 

It is also possible, and in some cases highly desirable, for the critical 
decisions to be macrodecisions. 6 It may be that in a given project aimed 
at a discrete collection segment, a single decision can be made in step 2 
that all items identified to be in need of preservation within that segment 
should in fact be preserved. Or in step 4, the single decision could be 
made, for example, that all materials determined in the previous (tech- 
nical) step to be conducive to microfilming should indeed be micro- 
filmed. 

Toward a Typology of Preservation 

The fundamental question, from the standpoint of collection develop- 
ment, remains why certain items should survive while others should not, 
i.e. , how to respond to the need for a system of "planned deterioration" 
for printed materials,' Until we can answer that question in a consistent 
and generally acceptable fashion, we have very litde chance of establish- 
ing standards for preservation selection in individual libraries, let alone 
of handing over to the twenty-first century a true research collection, 
i.e., one that consists, to use Mosher's word, of a "community" of doc- 
umentation' rather than a random assortment. 

Let me suggest, therefore, a rudimentary typology of preservation 
based upon three different and, to my mind, equally legitimate answers 
to the question of why certain categories of library materials deserve 
preservation (see figure 2). This typology can be summarized as follows. 

Class 1 Preservation 

We must begin by admitting that certain library materials need to be 
preserved in order to protect their capital value. Special or unique items, 
e.g., rare books (and manuscripts), must be preserved if the library is 
not to forfeit a considerable investment tied up in a relatively small num- 
ber of documents. The purpose of what I will call class 1 preservation, 
therefore, is to preserve materials or groups of materials that have a high 
economic value. Emphasis on the economic value is not to deny, of 
course, that such materials have research value. Certainly they do, but 
the decision to preserve these materials must be made on the basis of 
their economic rather than their research value; for there are, after all, 
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Figure 2 
Typology of Preservation 



many other materials with potential research value moldering through- 
out the library, and to define special collections as having greater re- 
search value, and therefore as being more worthy of preservation, than 
main stacks collections would be highly problematic — especially, as I 
will explain shortly, at this particular time in the history of valuation. 

Because the artifactual worth forms much of the basis of the capital 
value of many of the objects of class 1 preservation, its primary mode is 
clearly restoration. I am assuming that the microfilming of special col- 
lection materials is probably exceptional and would usually be done only 
to produce working copies of the originals or to save materials so totally 
decrepit that their content is jeopardized. 

Class 1 preservation cannot, however, be limited to the type of docu- 
mentation found in special collections. There is another type of material 
that does fit (albeit with some squeezing) into class 1 and which is often 
conducive to microfilming — especially if mass deacidification is not an 
option. Level-five collections (as defined by the Conspectus) can also be 
of significant capital value, if for no other reason than for the amount of 
labor that has been invested in their development. In such collections the 
special value or uniqueness often lies in the combination or comprehen- 
siveness of the materials rather than in any single item by itself. The cap- 
ital (and research) value of such a collection, in other words, exceeds the 
combined value of its individual parts. Individual pieces of such collec- 
tions must be preserved, therefore, if the capital value of the whole is to 
be protected. 

Critical decision making in class 1 preservation is usually of the macro 
variety and, at least in the case of special collections, should require very 
little input from collection development staff. All materials of significant 
capital value in special collections must be preserved, and the order of 
their preservation will normally be determined by the technical estimate 
of the degree of deterioration in combination with the amount of the cap- 
ital value. In the case of level-five collections, however, collection devel- 
opment will have an important role in what we defined above as the pre- 
identification stage of critical decision making. Once the parameters of 
the level-five collection have been defined by a bibliographer, however, 
the macrodecision will usually be made to preserve all of the items within 
the collection segment in need of preservation. It should also be the re- 
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sponsibility of the bibliographer to identify for preservation any stray 
materials, such as any classified outside of the relevant collection seg- 
ment, which the bibliographer would define as being part of or inti- 
mately related to the collection. 

Finally, class 1 preservation is always a local decision-making opera- 
tion; it is mandated by local constituencies and is intended to serve (for 
the most part) local needs. Since the materials are to a great extent 
unique (either individually or in combination with each other), and 
since the primary criterion for class 1 preservation is economic rather 
than bibliographical, cooperation among institutions is not usually an 
option. 

Class 2 Preservation 

At the opposite end of the bibliographic spectrum from the materials 
targeted in class 1 preservation are those to be identified for class 2 pres- 
ervation. Class 2 preservation consists of higher use items that are cur- 
rently in demonstrable demand for curriculum and research purposes. 
A major source of information about such material is circulation, and 
the need for preservation of such materials often derives from overuse. It 
is in class 2 decisions that the classical studies of use patterns, such as 
those by Trueswell or Fussier and Simon, are most applicable. Chris- 
tinger Tomer has devised a statistical method for identifying candidates 
for this kind of preservation, based on date of publication (as an indica- 
tor of physical condition) and date of last circulation (as a measure of 
frequency of use). From a less quantitative perspective, the criteria de- 
veloped by Hazen, which include the note that "some priority should be 
attached to the materials people actually use," would appear to be 
aimed, in my opinion, largely at this type of preservation. 

The objective of class 2 preservation, then, is to preserve materials 
currently being used, or very likely to be used as projected on the basis of 
what is currently being used. It is in class 2 preservation, moreover, that 
bibliographers have the most important role to play in the preservation 
process, for the knowledge amassed by bibliographers as to the current 
needs and activities of users and the current trends in the sub ject are pre- 
cisely the criteria that must be applied to class 2 preservation selection 
decisions. Class 2 preservation is, in fact, really only an extension of or 
supplement to the core building and maintenance done by most selectors 
in most libraries. It is, in a manner of speaking, simply current selection 
by other means. Because it also clearly involves item-by-item selection 
(microdecisions), it would seem to correspond to Hazen's view of preser- 
vation selection. 

Because of the high use of Class 2 materials , the primary mode of pres- 
ervation tends to be replacement. If copies or reprints are not available, 
then bound photocopies within the limits permitted by copyright are 
probably the most preferable mode. Microfilm can, of course, be used 
for class 2 preservation, and I expect it is used occasionally for some core 
serials. For the most part, however, use of microfilm for class 2 preserva- 
tion occurs, in my opinion, only when the appropriateness of the item for 
class 2 is in some doubt — when, in other words, the utility of the item has 
been projected more on the basis of probability than observation. The 
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parameters of a core (or even of a canon) are always fuzzy, so that there is 
a tendency for class 2, which aims at high-use items, to blend into what 
we will shortly define as class 3, the class directed at low-use items and 
which does indeed take microfilm as its primary mode of preservation. 

Like class 1 , true class 2 preservation is activated exclusively by local 
values. Decisions to preserve are based directly on the demonstrated 
needs of current local clientele. Unlike class 1 items, however, most class 
2 materials are being preserved simultaneously at many different insti- 
tutions. Such duplication of preservation is, moreover, thoroughly justi- 
fied by high use. Cooperation is once again, therefore, usually not an 
option, because such material must be available in-house. 

Class 3 Preservation 

The most problematic category of preservation is the third class, 
which has as its function to maintain for posterity lower-use research 
materials. Because it consists of less frequently used materials, class 3 
preservation has microfilm (or its equivalent) as its main mode of preser- 
vation. 

Although there is clearly a great deal of class 3 preservation being 
done at local institutions throughout the country, local needs are not the 
main motivation for class 3. Indeed, the clientele for whom this material 
is being preserved has not yet, for the most part, arrived on the scene. 
Because of the absence of direct local motivations — which are to a great 
extent satisfied by class 2 and to a lesser degree by class 1 preservation — 
and because of the magnitude of the problem, class 3 preservation is the 
exclusive source of cooperative preservation projects. To complete this 
equation, therefore, if the three classes defined here provide something 
approaching a sufficient typology of preservation, then a primary use of 
microfilm as a mode of preservation is for projects that usually require 
and deserve coordination among libraries. For a library to engage in a 
large-scale preservation microfilming effort without such coordination 
would be, in my opinion, a very questionable undertaking. 

While selection criteria for classes 1 and 2 are, as we have seen, rela- 
tively easy to define, the criteria for class 3 present significant difficul- 
ties. Why preserve this material, anyway? Just what is it that posterity is 
not going to be able to do if it lacks access to this documentation? Will 
whatever posterity could do with access to this material tomorrow be of 
sufficient value to justify the considerable expenditure of resources today 
necessary to prepare that access? 

The purpose of large-scale, coordinated preservation is not merely to 
help the future understand the past, but also to provide the future with 
the ability to understand itself — to supply a ground of knowledge upon 
which the future can build and against which the future can contrast and 
thus identify and define itself. Orwell was quite right: who controls the 
past controls the future. In this sense, it is certainly we who control the 
future, because the future will only be able to understand and define it- 
self in relation to what we give it. This responsibility requires that we 
devise effective and reliable methods to supply the future with the best 
possible collection — as defined, of course, by our own values at this 
time. 
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The most appropriate publications for preservation must always be 
selected on the basis of the values in place — or, if you prefer, the "domi- 
nant ideology" — at the time of the decision. There is absolutely no es- 
caping this requirement — not in the past and not now. We have no alter- 
native but to make our selection decisions for class 3 preservation on the 
basis of the late twentieth-century values, which inform all of our deci- 
sions. The only problem is that late twentieth-century values are thor- 
oughly permeated by a highly developed and all-encompassing network 
of ethical and epistemological relativism. 

We are all products of an age, a nation, and a profession that has be- 
come increasingly unwilling to accept or to apply absolutes. The vital 
role of libraries in the opposition to political censorship is indicative of 
this position. The Library Bill of Rights is a noble document, and it ex- 
presses eloquently the ethical relativism and humanistic tolerance that 
characterize our era and profession — but as a determinant of values for 
any discriminating activity such as preservation selection, it leaves us 
completely helpless. 

Closely related to this ethical position is the epistemological relativism 
that so clearly pervades contemporary thought. Kuhn's analysis of sci- 
entific revolutions,' Patrick Wilson's theory of research quality as con- 
sensus, 14 the historicity of phenomenology and the textuality of post- 
structuralism, the rejection of positivism even by Western Marxism, the 
increasing acceptance of the centrality of interpretation in the social 
sciences' ' — all of these (and many other) current and extremely influen- 
tial concepts and trends render highly unlikely the possibility of develop- 
ing a broadly acceptable and stable scale of values, which would be re- 
strictive enough to permit the final rejection of certain library materials. 

American research libraries in the late twentieth century have em- 
braced and promoted such relativistic trends. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this is a major reason research collections have been increas- 
ingly driven by an ideal of inclusiveness. The Library of Congress is con- 
sidered the greatest library in the country: it is not just a coincidence that 
it is also the largest. Quantity is quality in the research library, and this 
perspective has evolved, I would maintain, primarily because of our in- 
ability to define or measure bibliographical quality in any other terms. 

Another obvious manifestation of this syndrome is our attitude to- 
ward weeding — which, from a critical point of view, is simply preserva- 
tion done in reverse. While much has been written on the methods and 
values of weeding, research libraries, as Curley and Broderick realisti- 
cally note, "will rarely weed, aware that what seems superfluous today^ 
may contain the essence of our times for the researcher of tomorrow." 
The reason for such a reluctance to weed is that we lack at this time the 
epistemological apparatus to distinguish a level of quality or veracity 
that would clearly permit a decision to reject or retain. In the absence of 
an absolute measure, any statement has potential value, and any state- 
ment is thus worthy of retention. One wonders whether there has ever 
been an age so monumentally ill equipped to devise a system of planned 
deterioration. This, from the standpoint of collection development, is 
the ultimate problem of class 3 preservation. 
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Toward a Coordinated Program 
for Class 3 Preservation 

There are many and varied preservation programs in operation 
throughout the country today. Some of these are cooperative and as such 
are aimed at class 3 materials. But there remains, partially for reasons I 
have just described, a clear lack of a general strategy linking these pro- 
grams. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly likely that the major threat to 
the systematic preservation of library materials will turn out to be not an 
excess of acidity in paper but rather a shortage of coordination among 
libraries. How is such coordination to be achieved? 

A successful coordinated program for class 3 preservation must satisfy 
certain general requirements: 

First, it must provide scholars of the future with access to some kind of 
representative collection of documentation. 

Second, it must be economically feasible and practicable; a library 
must be able to afford to take on a regionally or nationally coordinated 
class 3 responsibility in addition to accommodating its local responsibili- 
ties for class 1 and 2 preservation. 

Third, it must be politically acceptable, i.e. , it must not strain faculty- 
library relations at the institutional level, nor must it place undue pres- 
sure on relations among research libraries. 

Fourth, it must be structured in such a way that it will permit, but not 
depend for its success on, indefinite expansion, so that more and more 
materials can be preserved as time and resources become available. 

Fifth, it must be in operation relatively soon. 

To these requirements we might add the excellent summary recom- 
mendation of Margaret Child that we "should not agonize too much 
over the fine points of definition of scope, but should begin to deal with 
the most easily grasped portion of the problem in an organized way as 
soon as possible. ' , " 

One view of the problem of valuation in preservation selection is rep- 
resented in figure 3. 

Let the vertical axis represent the scale of values in effect and the hori- 
zontal axis some division of the collection, such as by subject. Because 
we are operating under severe time constraints, it is clear that we should 
want to proceed in the diagram horizontally, i.e., we want to preserve all 
of the most valuable materials on all subjects first, then the second most 
valuable, and so on. In the cases of class 1 and class 2 preservation, these 
values (capital value and current use value respectively) are relatively 
definable, so that a horizontal process is feasible in local institutions. 
When we attempt to implement a program at a regional or national level 
for class 3 preservation, however, we find it impossible, because, as I 
have tried to explain above, we have not succeeded in defining a uniform 
scale of values. It has therefore frequently been the practice in coopera- 
tive preservation projects to proceed vertically, i.e., to select a subject 
(perhaps with formal limitations such as format or imprint) and to try to 
preserve everything (within those limitations) on that subject found in 
the collections of the participating institutions down to some vague point 
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Cooperative Preservation Planning 

(the dotted line) below which items are no longer of sufficient value to be 
preserved. Clearly, the risk of such a procedure is that, whatever scale of 
values is being used, materials of less value (according to that scale) in 
one subject are being preserved, while materials of greater value (ac- 
cording to the same scale) in another subject are being permitted to dis- 
integrate. 

There is, in my opinion, only one practical method for a large-scale 
cooperative preservation program that has any chance of success and 
that is to begin to build the program not around subjects but rather ex- 
clusively around subject collections in place. We must agree, in other 
words, to define the qualification of a document for class 3 preservation 
solely by virtue of its current inclusion in a designated collection of rec- 
ord. Systematic class 3 preservation of this type would thus result in a 
stringing together of different subject collections in different libraries 
into a single" cooperative collection. AJthough each subject collection at 
each institution is obviously built in response to local needs, each collec- 
tion will also, if it is a research collection (Conspectus level-4) built by 
competent bibliographers, represent the scholarship on the subject in a 
relatively balanced and unbiased manner. Each bibliographer is, after 
all, subject to and struggling with the same ethical and epistemological 
relativism described above. Any research level subject collection is by 
necessity representative of a variety of trends and biases, and therefore 
should be acceptable as the minimally adequate subject segment ol a co- 
operatively preserved collection. Material in such a designated subject 
collection would be preserved by the holding institution, and material on 
the subject not in that collection would be left (for the time being) at risk. 
This would provide us with an initial, practicable, and (procedurally 
and critically) achievable method of "planned deterioration" for 
printed materials. 

The first step in such a plan should be to identify in a general fashion 
the strengths of collections by subject throughout the region or country. 
This is, of course, precisely the purpose of the Conspectus, so this should 
present few difficulties. We need to identify strong research collections 
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through this method, but not special collections aimed at inclusiveness. 
(These special level-five collections will, in any case, probably survive 
through class 1 preservation.) 

The second step would be for preservation specialists to determine a 
ratio of deterioration among subjects and then to annotate the Conspec- 
tus accordingly. It does not matter that collections at different institu- 
tions are deteriorating at different rates. Such a ratio of deterioration by 
subject would presumably hold for all institutions, even though the rates 
of deterioration may vary. (Use a code like a = probable large percentage 
of* materials on this subject are deteriorating; b = moderate percentage; 
c = small percentage.) Using also the latest shelflist data, it should then 
be possible to gain some idea of the extent of the problem in each general 
subject area. 

Finally, this information should be used to assign as equitably and sys- 
tematically as possible responsibility for preservation of particular sub- 
ject collections among cooperating institutions. For each subject area, a 
strong (level-4) collection should be identified, which will serve as the 
collection of record. It would then be the responsibility of that institution 
to monitor this collection and to microfilm all deteriorating materials be- 
fore they are lost. All cooperating institutions should accept the past 
work of the different bibliographers who have built the particular subject 
collections of record as informed and the resulting collections as suffi- 
ciently representative to satisfy many of the needs of future scholarship. 

A shared bibliographic database with the capacity to identify items 
that have been preserved, such as RLIN and, in the near future, OCLC, 
is clearly essential for such a cooperative class 3 program, since it will 
permit the library of record to avoid preserving items it holds that are 
already preserved elsewhere. In many cases such preservation elsewhere 
will have been the result of class 2 decisions, especially those, mentioned 
above, in volving items microfilmed because they fall on the fuzzy border 
between classes 2 and 3. 

Let me emphasize that such a method would require the preservation 
of all materials in the designated subject collection of record identified as 
being in need of preservation. Never mind the current bibliographer's 
current evaluation of those materials. Such an evaluation, in fact, 
should not be solicited. Never mind the opinion of faculty or other ex- 
perts as to which items are eternally significant and which are worthless. 
A certain amount of the collection may be trash, but it is our duty to pass 
that on in a representative collection, because a certain quantity of the 
reality the collection is to represent consists of what currenfiy looks like 
trash. Let posterity decide it is trash. The only way to recognize quality 
material is, in any case, to have some trash with which to contrast it.' 

Such a method of dividing responsibility among a large number of in- 
stitutions could be implemented fairly quickly and would not place sig- 
nificant financial strain on any single institution — especially if the infor- 
mation on collection sizes, strengths, and the ratios of deterioration by 
subject are figured into the planning and if a shared database is avail- 
able. Serious political problems with current users should not arise, he- 
cause the identification of especially relevant documents (in the judg- 
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ment of users) should always be accommodated as part of class 2 
preservation. Clearly what would stand most in the way of such a plan 
and what has impaired our ability to establish such programs in the past 
is our reluctance to abandon in such circumstances the principles of cur- 
rent collection building. We must recognize that we cannot preserve co- 
operatively using the same values and procedures that we use to build a 
current local collection. We cannot approach a coordinated class 3 pres- 
ervation project as if it were simply an expanded version of class 2 local 
preservation. Even if there were time for bibliographers to evaluate 
every item on every subject in a variety of libraries in the same way that 
bibliographers make current selection decisions — which there obviously 
isn't — we nevertheless demonstrably lack the criteria to make those 
judgments in a coordinated fashion at this time. 

Coordinated class 3 preservation decisions must therefore be adminis- 
trative decisions relating to material and which, in the absence of known 
users and trends, are best regulated by a material system of values. Let 
us return to figure 3. To initiate a cooperative class 3 preservation proj- 
ect, let the horizontal axis represent not subjects, but rather subject col- 
lections in place (i.e., a different subject collection in each library). Let 
the value system in the vertical column then be the rate or material de- 
composition, so that the most rapidly disintegrating items will then re- 
ceive the highest value. In this way we can achieve a kind of horizontal 
parity by having all institutions (each responsible for a different subject) 
proceed vertically in a coordinated fashion according to a relatively mea- 
surable set of values. The dotted line in this case will separate materials 
disintegrating (above the line) from those not disintegrating (below it). 

Once such a designated collection has been brought to a condition of 
stability, i.e., once all items in the collection in need of preservation have 
been preserved and a mechanism is in place to ensure that all items in 
future need of preservation will be preserved, a second phase of the pro- 
gram, which can be expanded indefinitely, can be undertaken to identify 
and preserve subject materials not contained in the designated collec- 
tions of record. If we never attain such an advanced phase, however, 
(and I am somewhat doubtful that we ever would) we can still be certain 
that such a program would safeguard a minimally adequate representa- 
tive research collection for the future. 

In conclusion, let us return to the original question: why undertake 
class 3 preservation? Perhaps in the effort to answer how to go about it, 
we have also managed to formulate a rationale. For the past four thou- 
sand years, civilization has found classes 1 and 2, for the most part, ade- 
quate. Now it is necessary to introduce a new kind of preservation, what 
I have been calling class 3. It is necessary not because we have more li- 
brary materials than ever before, nor because their rate of disintegration 
is faster than ever before, nor even because there now are better and 
more accurate methods of preservation. The reason for undertaking 
large-scale coordinated class 3 preservation is that the values by which 
we live and work demand it. That very system of values that makes it so 
difficult to decide what to preserve provides us at the same time with the 
moral and epistemoiogical imperative to secure for the future a balanced 
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and representative collection, one that will provide posterity — in the 
same way that we provide current users — the opportunity for evaluation 
and for the acceptance and rejection of ideas embodied in library materi- 
als. We are, in a sense, obligated to confront and solve the complexities 
of cooperative class 3 preservation as much for ourselves as for the read- 
ers of the future who will rely on our judgment. The sooner we get on 
with it, therefore, the better for them — and the better for us. 
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Further Thoughts on 
"Selection for Preservation: 
A Materialistic Approach" 

Margaret S. Child 

One of the liveliest issues currently confronting the library and ar- 
chival professions is selection: for acquisition, for processing, for weed- 
ing, or for preservation. Indeed, there have been occasions during the 
past decade when the intensity of discussion of this topic has approached 
the polemical levels reached by that of the nineteenth century over natu- 
ral selection in the animal kingdom. The debate has been hottest over 
the issue of appraisal and/or weeding of archival collections; witness, for 
example, the acrimonious debate on the topic between archivists and 
historians at the misnamed New Harmony conference in October 1976 
or the legal action brought in 1 980/8 1 by a number of historians against 
the National Archives over the disposition of the regional files of the FBI. 
Stimulated at least in part by these and similar confrontations as well as 
by the ever-present problem of how to reduce the geometric growth of 
their holdings to manageable proportions, during the past several years 
archivists have focused a substantial amount of research on appraisal 
and particularly on the development of documentation strategies that of- 
fer some hope of providing a systematic theoretical basis for selection to 
replace current ad hoc practices. In the library world the development 
of the Research Libraries Group (RLG) Conspectus, the North Ameri- 
can Collections Inventory Project, and a variety of resource sharing 
agreements among libraries at the local or regional level can be seen as 
efforts to provide individual institutions and collection managers with 
practical mechanisms for making selection decisions more manageable. 
Nonetheless, as any collection manager can attest, there is virtually no 
occasion when emotions run so high in libraries as when faculty or other 
users perceive a refocusing of acquisitions or an intention to weed their 
special subject field. 

It is thus not surprising that librarians and archivists have approached 
the issue of selection for preservation very gingerly indeed. What is sur- 
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prising is that there has been so little attempt on the library side to de- 
velop theoretical approaches to selection for preservation, which would 
do for librarians what documentation strategies are attempting to do for 
archivists. Luckily for me, this vacuum was filled a few weeks ago. Quite 
serendipitously, after I agreed to write this paper, Ross Atkinson of the 
University of Iowa made a very thoughtful presentation at the Preserva- 
tion Microfilming institute held at the Library of Congress on March 6, 
1986. In it he outlined a theoretical framework within which preserva- 
tion selection decisions could reasonably be made. Although I disagree 
with some of the specific distinctions he has drawn, I think his basic 
methodological approach offers great promise and indeed had been de- 
veloping a similar categorical breakdown in my first draft of this paper. 
The first section of this essay will discuss the very useful conceptual 
structure he has laid out. The second part of my paper will deal with 
possible mechanisms for actually identifying those collections to be given 
top priority for filming. Throughout, when I refer to collections, I am 
using the term generically to include both monographs and serials. 

Atkinson's basic strategy of dividing the holdings of research libraries 
into distinct categories, each of which would be treated differently in the 
selection for preservation process, is so obvious as to seem simplistic, but 
I believe that it is the only useful way to break the problem into manage- 
able segments. His first category is described as those materials that 
"need to be preserved in order to protect their capital value. ' ' I would 
prefer to describe this class as those materials which are endowed with 
what the archivists term intrinsic value. This term encompasses several 
nonmonetary but important research values deriving from artifactual 
characteristics which compel preservation in the original format. Ap- 
pendix 1 gives the definition of the "qualities and characteristics of rec- 
ords with intrinsic value" issued in Staff Information Paper 21 by the 
National Archives in 1 982 . Many of these are applicable to library mate- 
rials as well. 

Thus, Atkinson is on the right track when he separates out a group of 
materials which need to be preserved in their original format because 
they are inherently valuable as artifacts. I also believe that he is correct 
in laying the responsibility for such preservation (or conservation) 
firmly at the door of the individual institution. I agree on this point not 
because of the monetary value of such collections to the institution, al- 
though it is often significant. I do so for purely pragmatic reasons, 
namely, because such collections are usually shaped primarily by very 
local interests and programs, and as a result there is a highly personal- 
ized emotional and historical commitment to them which enables an in- 
stitution to find the money to maintain and preserve them. This is what 
might be called the jewel-in-the-crown syndrome. 

I am not so sure, however, that either his or my definition can be 
safely extended to the second type of documentation, which he some- 
what hesitantly includes in this category, i.e. , ' 'level-five collections' ' as 
defined by the RLG Conspectus. 3 Indeed, I believe that they do not be- 
long in category 1 , because for the most part their value derives from 
their aggregation in a comprehensive collection rather than from each 
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component item's individual intrinsic value. In addition, such collec- 
tions frequently consist in large part of materials held by one institution 
alone and concern specialized fields of study offered by few other institu- 
tions. 

Institutions often point with great pride to such collections and use 
them as the basis for developing distinctive academic programs and at- 
tracting renowned scholars. They are also magnets which attract users 
from all over the country and all over the world. However, the experi- 
ence of the Research Resources Program of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities would suggest that although most universities view 
such collections as an important contribution to the overall strength of 
American research libraries, they are unwilling to bear the economic 
burden of cataloging or preserving them single-handedly. Indeed, one 
of the primary rationales for the establishment and continuation of the 
Research Resources Program was to provide an infusion of national 
funding to the effort to make such collections accessible for research and 
to preserve them as national resources. Some were created originally, at 
least in part, by national funding. In respect to such collections, I would 
therefore disagree with Atkinson's contention that class 1 preservation 
"is always a local decision-making operation; it is mandated by local 
constituencies and is intended to serve (for the most part) local needs. ' ' I 
would argue quite the contrary: such level-five collections must be in- 
cluded within the overall priorities of a cooperative national preserva- 
tion program and be ranked right along with everything else. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that the first cooperative RLG filming 
project included five "mainstream" or general or "class 3" collections 
and two such level-five collections: the American poetry collection at 
Brown and the dime novel collection at the University of Minnesota. 

Atkinson defines his class 2 as "items that are currently in demonstra- 
ble demand for curriculum and research purposes. A major source of 
information about such material is circulation, and the need for preser- 
vation of such materials often derives from overuse." I found Atkin- 
son's definition and discussion of class 2 materials thoroughly convinc- 
ing and, rather than try to paraphrase them here, will simply refer the 
reader to his paper and suggest that his ideas be incorporated into any 
eventual ARL plan. 

Atkinson's class 3 "has as its function to maintain for posterity lower- 
use research materials." 6 I found his discussion of the reasons for the 
paralysis which afflicts us when faced with making selection decisions 
from this class extremely interesting but would suggest that the dilemma 
is even more complex than he portrays it because of two additional fac- 
tors, both of which I have pointed out in previous papers. 

The first is the extraordinary expansion of American research since 
World War II. Take, for example, the field of history, where the range of 
subject matter and consequently of sources considered appropriate for 
scholarly examination has increased to such an extent that teaching or 
writing political history is now a minor segment of the discipline. Hand 
in hand with the rise of the new social history are new methodological 
techniques, aided in large part by the advent of the computer, which 
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have made a much broader range of documentation useful for historical 
research. 

The second factor derives from the fact that it is now technologically 
possible to save everything. Thus, for the first time in history we really 
do have a choice, and most people don't like making choices, especially 
those perceived to be irrevocable. Indeed, I have come to believe, as 
does Atkinson, that the only psychologically practica] method of enticing 
librarians and scholars into making the necessary choices is to focus on 
the up side of the scale, on identifying the most important materials in 
order to film them first, and blurring or ignoring the corollary to such 
decisions, i.e., that other materials may be allowed to deteriorate and 
ultimately disappear. 

How then to put together a practical program for selection of materi- 
als in class 3 as defined by Atkinson, but also include those level- five col- 
lections discussed above, for inclusion in a national cooperative filming 
program? Here again, Atkinson has provided a very helpful list of crite- 
ria which such a program must meet.' 

Equally useful as a basis for action is his assertion that there is "only 
one practical method for a large-scale cooperative preservation program 
that has any chance of success and that is to begin to build the program 
not around subjects but rather exclusively around subject collections in 
place. " Here again, the RLG cooperative microfilming project offers a 
model approach, based as it is on strong research collections in several of 
its member libraries. Similarly, the actual filming in both the American 
Philological Association (APA) project and the American Theological 
Library Association project are based on specific strong research collec- 
tions at the Columbia University and Union Theological Libraries, re- 
spectively. 

However, consideration must also be given to the fact that the APA 
project has produced statistical results, which suggest that simply film- 
ing a single strong collection is insufficient to provide the "representa- 
tive collection" which Atkinson holds up as our goal. The APA project 
method is to have an editorial board of distinguished scholars select the 
works to be filmed from sources such as the Widener shelfiists and shelf- 
reading in their own libraries or in specialized libraries, such as the 
American Academy in Rome. The project has found that almost 30 per- 
cent of the works selected were not in the Columbia collection. More- 
over, "a preliminary check of a sample of ] 00 tides not found in the Co- 
lumbia libraries against their NUC records showed that no library had 
reported more than 53 of them. ' Thus, it will not be possible to fill out 
the desiderata list simply by going to one or two other libraries. 

If other subject fields in addition to Classics are found to have similar 
distribution patterns across institutions, a national filming program will 
have to be truly cooperative, not just in the sense that library A will do 
one subject and library B will do another but that libraries B, C, D, and 
perhaps even E and F will fill in by filming behind library A. This neces- 
sity of course undermines Atkinson's effort to cut through the dilemma 
of selection by relying solely on single strong collections. It is nonetheless 
the right first step, although I would modify it in yet another way by sug- 
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gesting that even in strong collections there are materials which could be 
allowed to deteriorate. I am not suggesting item-by-item selection at this 
stage but rather the identification of categories of publications which 
could be given a lower priority. 

There are a number of kinds of library materials which have been ex- 
cluded from the RLG project; offprints of journal articles when the jour- 
nal is owned by the repository or has been filmed, single issues or very 
short runs of serials unless they are unique, facsimiles, photocopies, du- 
plicate copies, documents which appear both as monographs and as 
parts of serials sets, and so forth. Any future projects would certainly 
want to give serious consideration to following the RLG lead here, too. 
In addition, there are other kinds of materials that should probably be 
excluded except under special conditions. These are what might roughly 
be described as ephemeral materials which have little value when found 
in isolation or scattered in small numbers throughout a general collec- 
tion. When, however, they have been brought together to form substan- 
tial collections of their own kind, the very fact of their constituting a com- 
prehensive collection gives them an inteUetual value they do not possess 
alone. These are materials which bear a greater resemblance to archival 
collections than they do to books and which should probably be handled 
archivally in all respects. I am referring here to such things as broad- 
sides, leaflets, pamphlets, trade catalogs, and even newspaper clippings. 
Although this may be heresy to suggest, when they turn up infrequently 
and erratically in a general collection, they should probably be deacces- 
sioned and shipped off to a repository which has built the kind of com- 
prehensive collection which will enhance their intellectual value. 

The strategy which would result from the above policies would be to 
film at library A holding a strong collection in subject X all materials 
except those kinds of publications easily identified as of lesser utility for 
research. This core collection of films would then be supplemented by 
filming at other strong collections. The process of selection would be 
eased for library B because its staff will be able to tell that a substantial 
part of the collection in subject X had been filmed by library A. Library 
B will thus be able, if it wishes, to isolate, at least intellectually, that now 
relatively manageable segment of its collection which is not already 
available on film and make a decision on whether it should be. Library B 
can also decide at this point whether to send that part of its collection 
which is available on film to remote storage. Moreover, every research 
library will benefit from such a cooperative filming project because it will 
offer the possibility of relatively inexpensive enhancement of existing 
collections. It will also facilitate inter! ibrary loan of service copies. In 
certain defined fields such as subcategories of Classics it will even allow 
individual scholars to purchase for home use films or fiches of the defini- 
tive texts in their special subjects. Needless to say, universal access to a 
reliable, comprehensive database of all titles available in microform is 
essential to such a process. 

In regard to priorities for action, I should like to suggest a variation on 
the scenario outlined by Atkinson. The results of the Wye Plantation 
Preservation Conference, March 19-21, 1986, sponsored by the Coun- 
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cil on Library Resources, provide some specific mechanisms for moving 
that process along which were not available when Atkinson wrote his pa- 
per. The conference approved the establishment of a national Commis- 
sion on Preservation and Access, which could serve as the locus for mak- 
ing or helping to make the necessary decisions. A timetable was laid out 
which called for the appointment of an executive director by July of this 
year, the preparation of a detailed operating plan by October, and the 
development of short-term projects by the end of the year. The commis- 
sion and its advisory board of fifteen or more national organizations are 
sufficiently representative of the several constituencies concerned about 
the deterioration of our documentary resources to warrant the commis- 
sion 's taking a leading role in establishing the priorities for action. The 
commission itself could set certain broad parameters within which the 
efforts it is to stimulate would be focused. For example, it could suggest 
that priority be given to materials published within a certain time span 
or bearing an American imprint, as the RLG project has done. The data 
produced by collection surveys of book deterioration in individual re- 
search libraries, especially the Yale survey, need to be utilized to set pri- 
orities. Correlations should be made between the Conspectus profile and 
the extent of deterioration to be anticipated in particular subject groups 
on the basis of the profile of dates and places of publication outlined by 
such surveys in order to identify "most endangered species." Accurate 
information on the preservation plans of other countries, especially in 
Western Europe, where so many nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century publications in our research libraries originated, must also be 
part of the decision-making equation. We need to know in particular 
about major filming programs such as that now under way at the British 
Library and to arrange for access to bibliographic information about its 
products as well as to the films themselves. Using all available informa- 
tion as a guide, the commission should review the RLG Conspectus sub- 
ject categories and target a certain number of level-four and level-five 
collections for projects to be organized within the next two to three years. 
Its choices should then be approved or modified by the advisory board or 
its individual member organizations where appropriate. For example, 
the committee on research of the American Historical Association might 
be asked to review the priorities established for that field. Here again, 
the emphasis should be upon what is most important for American re- 
search libraries to save first without worrying about the ultimate fate of 
every subject represented in the Conspectus. 

Once the initial cut of subjects has been made, it will be necessary to 
identify the location of the strongest collections in each subject. Again, 
the Conspectus will be useful, but many research libraries have not gone 
through that process. The commission may well need to call upon panels 
of collection managers, bibliographers, and scholars to identify the most 
promising locations. I suspect that any lists compiled through such a 
process will show that perhaps two dozen libraries are potential hosts for 
filming in the top priority subject groups. Here a certain amount of local 
initiative and preference should come into play, with individual institu- 
tions choosing to participate on the basis of their own priorities. Obvi- 
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ously, there will need to be a fair amount of negotiating at this stage. 
Some institutions with solid level-four collections may be the sites for the 
first filming rather than the holders of level-five collections, simply be- 
cause they really want to participate. Some potentially strong locations 
may opt out because they have such active teaching programs based on 
the collection in question that they cannot have the materials off the 
shelves long enough to be filmed. 

Whatever the target collections ultimately identified, I strongly urge 
that no further selection for filming be done at this point except for ex- 
cluding certain very obvious kinds of materials such as those already 
mentioned. In many libraries there will, however, be another kind of 
selection which will proceed simultaneously with the decision to film. 
That is the decision to retain the item in hard copy. This must be a local 
decision, and the cost of making it and of its consequences should be 
borne by the local institution. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that, in developing the overall strategy 
for identifying categories of materials to be filmed, nonbook materials be 
introduced into the process fairly early on. To put it another way, I be- 
lieve that a strong case can be made that it is important to the overall 
future intellectual life of this country to preserve archival materials, pho- 
tographs and films, sound recordings, machine-readable files, and other 
kinds of documentary resources in certain defined subject areas before 
setting up projects to film brittle books, either monographs or serials, in 
other subject areas. On the face of it, this looks like a hard decision to 
make, but I think it will become much easier once a major effort is under 
way to film in the top priority subjects, because it will become obvious 
that the printed record is not enough. I therefore foresee a great many 
collateral projects not only to fill in the gaps in the films of the printed 
record but also to enhance the value of that record by preserving other 
kinds of material as well. 

The ARL Committee on Preservation of Research Library Materials 
discussed the paper on April 30, 1986, and although its overall response 
was positive, it decided to delay recommending any specific initiatives 
until the executive director of the Commission on Preservation and Ac- 
cess is appointed and the commission's agenda announced, because the 
efforts of the two organizations need to be closely coordinated if either is 
to be successful. 
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Appendix 1 * 

Qualities and Characteristics 
of Records with Intrinsic Value 

All record materials having intrinsic value possess one or more of the following specific 
qualities or characteristics. These qualities or characteristics relate to the physical nature 
of the records, their prospective uses, and the information they contain. 

1 . Physical form that may be the subject for study if the records provide meaningful documentation or 
significant examples of the form. 

Documents may be preserved in their original form as evidence of technological de- 
velopment. For example, a series of early press copies, glass-plate negatives, or wax- 
cylinder sound recordings may be retained. All records having a particular physical 
form would not be considered to have intrinsic value because of this characteristic; 
however, a selection broad enough to provide evidence of technological development 
would be considered to have some value. 

2. Aesthetic or artistic quality 

Records having aesthetic or artistic quality may include photographs; pencil, ink, or 
watercolor sketches; maps; architectural drawings; frakturs; and engraved and/or 
printed forms, such as bounty-land warrants. 

3 . Unique or curious physical features 

Physical features that are unique or curious might include quality and texture of pa- 
per, color, wax seals, imprints and watermarks, inks, and unusual bindings. All rec- 
ords having a particular physical feature would not be considered to have intrinsic 
value because of this feature; however, an exemplary selection of each type would be 
considered to have such value. 

4. Age that provides a quality of uniqueness 

Age is a relative rather than an absolute quality. Generally, records of earlier date are 
of more significance than records of later date. This can be because of a historical 
change in the functions and activities of the creator of the records, the scarcity of ear- 
lier records, a change in record keeping practices, or a combination of these. Age can 
be a factor even with comparatively recent records. The earliest records concerning, 
for example, the development of the radio industry or of nuclear power could have 
intrinsic value because of age. 

5 . Value for use in exhibits 

Records used frequently for exhibits normally have several qualities and characteris- 
tics that give them intrinsic value. Records with exhibit value impressively convey 
the immediacy of an event, depict a significant issue, or impart a sense of the person 
who is the subject or originator of the record. In these cases, the impact of the original 
document cannot be equaled by a copy. 

6 . Questionable authenticity, date, author, or other characteristics that are significant and ascertaina- 
ble by physical examination. 

Some records are of doubtful authenticity or have informational content that is open 
to question. Although it is impossible to foresee which documents will be questioned 
in the future, certain types of documents are well known to have the potential for 
controversy and, if the original records are extant, handwriting and signatures can be 
examined, paper age can be ascertained, and other physical tests can be performed. 
In some cases the controversy can be resolved by recourse to the original item (such as 
by an examination of the handwriting, the age of the paper, or the original negative of 
the photostatic print), while in other cases the item will not be conclusive but will 

'Reprinted from Intrinsic Value in Archival Material. National Archives and Records Service Staff 
Information Paper, 21 (Washington, D C. : National Archives and Records Service, General Ser- 
. vices Administration, 1982), p 2-3 
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provide the researcher with the best evidence from which to draw conclusions (origi- 
nal photographs of UFO's, for example). 

7 . General and substantial public interest because of direct association with famous or historically 
significant people, places, things, issues, or events 

This criterion is not only the most difficult to apply, but also the most important in 
terms of the volume of records to which it could be applied. It could be used to justify 
preserving in original form almost all permanently valuable records because of their 
historical importance. On the other hand, iflimited to records of unusual signifi- 
cance, it would be used to justify disposal of almost all original records. Archival 
judgment is die crucial factor in determining whether there is general and substantial 
public interest, whether the association is direct, and whether the subject is famous or 
historically significant. Generally, those series with a high concentration of such in- 
formation should be preserved. 

8 . Significance as documentation of the establishment or continuing legal basis of an agency or institu- 
tion 

Agencies or institutions are founded and acquire or lose functions and responsibilities 
through the actions of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment. Records documenting these actions may be found concentrated in series or 
scattered in various series. They have in common the characteristic of documenting 
the shifts in function of the agency or institution at the highest level. 

9. Significance as documentation of the formulation of policy at the highest executive Umts when the 
policy has significance and broad effect throughout or beyond the agency or institution 
Numerous records reflect policy decisions; however, most policy decisions have a rel- 
atively limited impact and reflect a relatively small area of authority. The characteris- 
tics that give policy records intrinsic value are the origin of the records at the highest 
executive levels, breadth of effect, and importance of subject matter. 

Application of the Concept of Intrinsic Value 

Records that possess any characteristic or quality of intrinsic value should be retained in 
their original form if possible. The concept of intrinsic value, therefore, is not relative. 
However, application of the concept of intrinsic value is relative; opinions concerning 
whether records have intrinsic value may vary from archivist to archivist and from one 
generation of archivists to another. Professional archival judgment, therefore, must be 
exercised in all decisions concerning intrinsic value. Coordination between units hold- 
ing records within an archival institution also may be necessary. For example, members 
of units holding similar records whose form may be the subject for study (quality 1) 
should consult one another to ensure that an adequate but not duplicative selection of 
records in that form is preserved. Although the concept of intrinsic value may be easier 
to apply to older records, decisions concerning intrinsic value can be made for all records 
determined to have sufficient value to warrant archival retention. 



Editor's Note 



It has been called to the editor's attention that the sixteenth citation on page 
232 of the July/September 1986 issue of LRTS should read as follows: Hirshon, 
Arnold. 1985. "The Business of Acquisitions: Preconference Report." RTSD 
Newsletter 10:67-70. 
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Costs Associated with Preservation 
Microfilming: Results of the 
Research Libraries Group Study 

Patricia A. AAcClung 



In 1984 seven RLG institutions conducted a study of the times and costs involved 
in the Cooperative Preservation Microfilming Project. The study covered twelve 
steps, including the identification and physical preparation of materials, filming 
and inspection, recording on the Research Libraries Information Network, cata- 
loging, and storage. The results, which varied significantly among the seven par- 
ticipants, constitute valuable data for other institutions planning preservation mi- 
crofilming projects. 

In 1983 the Research Libraries Group (RLG) was awarded 
$1 ,300,000 in equal amounts from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for a Cooperative 
Preservation Microfilming Project (CPMP). This project grew out of 
the efforts of the RLG Preservation Program Committee to address in a 
cooperative way the problems of deteriorating brittle materials in re- 
search libraries. 

From its inception the CPMP had several goals. The first was to cap- 
ture the intellectual content of a significant portion of endangered Amer- 
ican imprints or Americana on archival quality microfilm before it had 
deteriorated completely. The second was to make the information about 
these materials widely available to the scholarly community by using re- 
cently adapted capabilities of the Research Libraries Information Net- 
work (RLIN) online database to emphasize preservation information. 
And third, RLG hoped to develop a management model for cooperative 
preservation microfilming by evaluating and documenting procedures, 
developing guidelines, and studying costs. The RLG Preservation Manual 
includes the guidelines and procedures developed for the project, as well 
as information on the RLIN system enhancements designed to facilitate 
bibliographic searching for microforms. This paper reports on the cost 
study conducted during this project. 



Patricia A. McClung, Associate Director for Program Coordination, Research Li- 
braries Group, gratefully acknowledges the assistance of the project managers who con- 
ducted this cost study and commented on the article: John Baker. Sherry Byrne, Marga- 
ret Byrnes, Rosemary Cullen, Carolyn Harris, Don Kelsey, Barclay Ogden, and Gay 
Walker. She acknowledges also the assistance of Jim Coleman and Maureen Thayer in 
tabulating and analyzing the data. 
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The Cooperative Preservation 
Microfilming Project 

Based on a survey of potential interest sent to all RLG members, 
seven institutions were selected to participate in the project, which was 
carried out over a three-year period. (An eighth institution, Stanford 
University, joined the project during its final year, after the cost study 
had been completed.) Early in the planning stages the RLG Preserva- 
tion Committee decided to focus on American imprints and Americana 
published between 1876 and 1900, the rationale being that the project 
could have the most immediate impact by beginning with our nation's 
own literature. Approximately thirty thousand titles have been filmed as 
part of this project in the following subject areas: 

Selected American poetry volumes from the Harris Collection at 
Brown University 

Selected American literature, philology, and language from the col- 
lections at Columbia University 

Selected Americana in philosophy and religion, cultural anthropol- 
ogy, law, and medicine from the collections of the New York Public Li- 
brary 

Selected American imprints on the history of the physical sciences 
from the collections of Stanford University 

Selected imprints in American history of the Trans Mississippi West 
from the Bancroft Library and the general collections of the University 
of California-Berkeley 

Selected Americana in economics, sociology, political science, and 
technology from the collections of the University of Michigan 

Selected titles from the Hess Collection of Dime Novels at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 

Selected titles in American history (except Trans Mississippi West) 
from the collections of Yale University 

The CPMP represented a unique opportunity to measure similar pro- 
cedures, performed according to agreed-upon guidelines, in a wide vari- 
ety of institutional settings and geographic regions. From the beginning, 
the project participants assumed certain responsibilities for record keep- 
ing and quality control because of the project's emphasis on designing a 
national model for cooperation. Besides the production of replacement 
copies for deteriorating items in these institutions, the project was in- 
tended to create a national resource of archival quality master negatives 
accessible through excellent bibliographic records and stored under op- 
timal conditions. The hope was that any additional costs incurred in 
pursuit of these goals would be offset over time by the fact that other in- 
stitutions would not need to duplicate these efforts and could devote 
their resources to preserving additional materials in the same spirit of 
cooperation. 

In 1984 the project managers for the CPMP conducted a study of the 
costs involved in carrying out this project in their institutions. The study 
focused on twelve steps in the process from selection through prepara- 
tion, filming, and cataloging to the point at which the master negatives 
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were shipped to storage. Each of the seven institutions conducted the 
study twice, once in April 1984 and again that November. The institu- 
tions gathered data on the costs and the time necessary to complete each 
of the twelve steps for a different fifty titles each time the study was con- 
ducted. However, the hundred titles for which data were gathered dif- 
fered for each step because of the difficulties of tracking the same sample 
through the entire process. 

Labor costs were calculated based on the salaries (Including benefits) 
for the individuals performing the tasks according to the following for- 
mula: the number of productive hours per year per full-time equivalent 
divided by the salary equals the hourly rate. Production hours were fig- 
ured assuming that a 35-hour work week equaled 1 ,540 hours per year, a 
37 '/a-hourwork week equaled 1,650, and a 40-hour week equaled 1,760, 

Until this study, most available preservation microfilming cost infor- 
mation focused only on the filming step, specifically the per- frame 
charges for producing a preservation master negative. There was very 
little information available on the costs for the selection and preparation 
stages or the cataloging of microforms. The twelve steps analyzed in this 
cost study were (1) identification of titles within the scope of the project; 
(2) retrieval of the materials; (3) preparation of circulation records; (4) 
searching for extant microforms; (5) curatorial review to select titles to 
be microfilmed; (6) recording intent to microfilm in RLIN; (7) physical 
preparation of the items for filming; (8) preparation of targets; (9) film- 
ing; (10) inspection of film; (11) cataloging of microform edition; and 
( 1 2) storage of master negative. Labor costs alone were calculated, ex- 
cept for steps 9 and 12, which also included the costs for supplies. 

Results of the Study 

An explanation of the steps in the process and the results of the study is 
offered here to provide a frame of reference for comparisons to other 
projects and cost studies. The steps have been grouped according to the 
following categories; identification and physical preparation of materi- 
als, filming and inspection, queuing and cataloging, and storage. The 
average cost at each institution to complete all twelve steps for a title 
ranged from $25.81 to $71.80, with $48.20 representing the median 
cost. (Variations will be explained in a later section.) These figures do 
not include overhead or administrative costs; they also do not account 
for charges incurred for online time on the RLTN system, either for 
searching or for cataloging, which would add $0.70 for an original rec- 
ord and $2.13 for one that was derived from a record already in the data- 
base. 

Identification and Physical Preparation 

The seven steps involved in choosing, assembling, and preparing ma- 
terials for the filming process consumed approximately 16% of the re- 
sources devoted to this project. Because the project was committed to 
making a sizable impact on preserving strong collections of American 
imprints and Americana — rather than just filming the most critically de- 
teriorated materials as they crossed the circulation desk— a method was 
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devised to systematically identify embrittled materials in the categories 
targeted by each institution. Although the order varied somewhat, at 
each of the institutions, clerical assistants searched the library's shelflist 
for materials within the criteria in given call number ranges, made pho- 
tocopies of cards and prepared work sheets for potential candidates, 
pulled the materials from the stacks, and tested them for brittleness (us- 
ing the double- fold test). 2 Once titles passed these initial steps, they were 
charged at the circulation office to the preservation unit. These proce- 
dures comprise steps 1 through 3 in the cost study, that is, title identifica- 
tion, retrieval, and preparation of circulation records. Because these 
steps could be performed by less expensive clerical or student staff in a 
short period of time, the median cost per title was less than $1 for all 
three steps. 

The searching part of the project was more complex. While all partici- 
pating institutions agreed to search the same basic tools (The National 
Register of Microform Masters, University Microfilm's Books on Demand, 
Guide to Microforms in Print, The New York Public Library Register of Micro- 
form Masters, and the RUN system) some institutions elected to search 
additional sources because of their particular subject areas. In addition, 
the "hit rates"— that is, the incidence of finding a reprint or another 
film — varied dramatically depending on the subject area. Sixty percent 
of the American literature titles searched at Columbia had been filmed 
already, while less than 1% of Minnesota's dime novels and 8% of 
Brown's poetry collection had been filmed previously. The hit rate for 
American history materials was approximately 25% at both Yale and 
Berkeley. Michigan's average hit rate for its social science and technol- 
ogy materials was also 25 % , The subject areas searched at the New York 
Public Library, including law. philosophy, religion, medicine, and cul- 
tural anthropology, ranged between 9% and 15% , with an average of 
12% . The hit rate, as well as the number of sources checked, had a sig- 
nificant impact on the searching costs incurred. 

In most institutions the curatorial review step occurred after the 
searching was completed. Curators or bibliographers reviewed the ma- 
terials to determine whether they were appropriate to film or to retain in 
hard copy after filming. The criteria varied depending on the collec- 
tions. For example, while it was deemed important to preserve all vari- 
ant editions of American fiction, that was rarely necessary for social sci- 
ence or history books. The Harris poetry collection at Brown 
University, the Hess dime novel collection at the University of Minne- 
sota, an d the Bancroft history materials at the University of Califor- 
nia-Berkeley required little curatorial time because the decision was 
made at the outset to film the entire collection (falling within the appro- 
priate imprint dates) unless condition or format dictated otherwise. The 
median cost per title for curatorial review in all participating institutions 
amounted to $0.41 . 

The physical preparation part of the process, as well as the prepara- 
tion of targets to be filmed with the items, included a number of 
important — and often time-consuming — operations. Although the con- 
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dition of the materials and local policies contributed to variations in the 
routines from one institution to another, in general the libraries mea- 
sured the following activities for the cost study: 

• page by page collation and flagging of volumes with any special in- 
structions 

• minor repairs; ordering of missing or damaged pages when neces- 
sary 

• computation of length of reel based on number of pages or volumes 

• brittleness testing (unless it was done at the retrieval step 2) 

• disbinding of volumes, removal of bindings (optional) 

• preparation of bibliographic and eye-legible targets as needed; in- 
sertion in appropriate places in the volume 

• insertion of standard targets or markers to indicate where the filmer 
should put them, e.g., "Start," "End of title", "End of reel" 

• insertion of copy catalog cards for filming 

• delivery of materials to filmer 

• completion of paperwork to prepare materials for cataloging; sort- 
ing of forms and filing of cards after cataloging 

At an institution where the materials did not require several of these 
steps (the books were in relatively good condition, they were not being 
disbound, and the filmer calculated the reel breaks), identification and 
physical preparation took approximately 7 minutes per title of a student 
employee's time. At an institution where the materials required exten- 
sive preparation, these steps took slightly more than 50 minutes per title 
of a paraprofessional's time. The median time for these procedures was 
36.6 minutes, and the median cost amounted to $5.28. 

Filming and Inspection 

The project managers developed film specifications and guidelines for 
quality control based on the National Information Standards Organiza- 
tion (NISO) standards and Library of Congress practice to ensure the 
production of archival quality microfilm and compatible procedures. 3 In 
addition, they all used the same forms for project work sheets and quality 
control sheets to assist in the compilation of comparable management 
data. Five institutions performed their filming within the library, and 
two used commercial service bureaus. Most libraries contracted with 
commercial operations for at least one of the processing and duplication 
services as well as the chemical testing. The filming figures include the 
following procedures: 

• camera work to film the title and appropriate targets 

• processing and printing of three generations of film (including a 
master negative, a printing master, and a positive service copy) 

• set up, clean up, record keeping, and technical inspection (density 
readings and averaging, microscope examinations for resolution, 
frame-by-frame inspection) 

• completion of corrections and splicing, if necessary 

• box labeling; reel wind up; routine equipment adjustments; return- 
ing books, targets, and film to preservation office. 



r 
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The filming costs ranged from a low of $0. 18 per frame to a high of 
$0.34 for the production of three generations of film . In most cases it was 
possible to film two pages per frame. 

In addition to the technical inspection performed by the filming 
agent, the preservation unit conducted another inspection for both tech- 
nical and bibliographic quality. If the initial inspections of 100% of the 
Film revealed no problems, then inspections were performed on (at least) 
a 10% sample from each shipment. This inspection averaged one to 
seven minutes per title, with a median cost of $1.44. 

Queuing and Cataloging 

To understand the costs related to cataloging, some background on 
the Research Libraries Information Network (RLIN) system and RLG 
policies is necessary. Because the RLG Preservation Program places a 
strong emphasis on the accessibility of preservation information online, 
with Andrew W. Mellon funds made available to the New York Public 
Library, the RLIN system was enhanced in 1981 to highlight informa- 
tion about microforms contained in the 007 field on the MARC record. 
A special feature called the queuing date (QD) field, enabling libraries to 
indicate their intention to film a particular title as soon as that decision is 
made, was also added to the system. These features make it very easy to 
search for either queued or filmed materials recorded on RLIN and also 
serve to conserve resources by minimizing unnecessary duplicate pres- 
ervation filming. 

Furthermore, in an attempt to reduce cataloging costs and increase 
the number of retrospective bibliographic records in the RLIN system, 
RLG adopted a cataloging standard for retrospective conversion of cata- 
log records, which libraries may use rather than full AACR2 cataloging. 
Essentially, this recon standard, as it is called, allows cataloging to be based 
on existing catalog card records and does not require the cataloger to 
work from the book (or any other format) itself. 

The figures in the cost study reflect the fact that at the time the deci- 
sion to film was made, all participating institutions were required to en- 
ter a brief record in RLIN along with a date in the queuing date field to 
notify other libraries. The use of the recon standard for cataloging was 
optional; however, it was used by five of the seven participants. Catalog- 
ing and queuing times combined ranged as low as 23 minutes and as 
high as 66 minutes per title. The median cost for these activities was 
$5.60. 

Storage 

To ensure that the 30,000 master negatives produced as part of this 
project are stored under optimal conditions, they are kept in a private 
vault, which RLG leases from the National Underground Storage 
(NUS) in Boyers, Pennsylvania. Located in a renovated limestone 
mine, the vault has been specially equipped and is continually moni- 
tored to maintain the temperature at 60°F and the relative humidity at 
35% . Prices for this type of storage vary depending on the number of 
reels to be stored, the exact specifications, and the company. In 1986 the 
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annual rental fee per drawer in the common storage space at NUS (with 
a minimum of 20 drawers, each of which holds 40 to 42 reels) was ap- 
proximately $30. The smallest vault (600 cubic feet) rents for $3,300 per 
year plus the one-time purchase price for drawers of approximately $25 
apiece. The RLG vault is 863 cubic feet and rents for $4,746 per year. It 
has capacity for approximately 17,440 rolls of 35mm microfilm. 

The cost study does not account for these storage costs since they are 
ongoing fees treated as overhead expenses. However, the costs for la- 
bels, mailing cartons, and shipping to the facility were calculated as were 
those for the related labor expenses. The median time spent on this activ- 
ity was 1 . 75 minutes per title (with an average of 3 titles per reel), and the 
median cost per title for labor and supplies was $0.15. 

Variations in Costs among the 
Seven Participants 

The costs and times involved for each of these twelve steps at the par- 
ticipating institutions varied widely. Table 1 summarizes the ranges in 
time spent for each step and also gives the median time for that activity 
across all project participants; table 2 reports on the average high, low, 
and median costs. A number of factors contributed to the variations, in- 
cluding the nature of the materials themselves, labor costs in a given geo- 
graphical area, and institutional practices for such activities as the level 
of cataloging, local requirements for card catalog representation, and 
whether filming was done in-house or by a commercial service bureau. 

The category of materials to be filmed represented the most signifi- 
cant variable among the seven projects. Because filming costs accounted 
for between 45% and 78% of the total costs, the number of frames per 
title made a dramatic difference in the costs. Certain collections such as 
the Harris collection at Brown and the Hess collection at the University 
of Minnesota consisted of books with far fewer pages per title than, for 
example, the social science monographs at Michigan or the American 

TABLE 1 

Average Time Spent on Steps in the RLG 
Cooperative Preservation Microfilming Project 



Time (in minutes) 



For 100 Titles 


low 


high 


median 


1 . Title identification 


.4 


5.2 


1.4 


2. Retrieval 


.5 


4 


1.8 


3. Circulation records 


.9 


5.4 


1.9 


4. Searching 


1 


19.4 


5.5 


5. Curatorial review 


.3 


3.2 


1.1 


6. Queuing 


4.3 


16.5 


14.4 


7. Physical preparation 


4.9 


44.5 


21.6 


8. Target preparation 


2.3 


26.9 


8.3 


9. Filming 


50 


186.5 


117.1 


10. Film inspection 


1.2 


13.9 


6.7 


11. Cataloging 


8.3 


60 


17.3 


12. Labeling/packing 


.3 


7.7 


1.8 
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TABLE 2 

Average Costs for Steps in the RLG 
Cooperative Preservation Microfilming Project 



Institutional per Title Averages: 


Costs 
low 


(in dollars 
high 


and cents) 

median 


1 . 1 ltle identiiication 


no 


1 HQ 


9Q 


2. Retrieval 


. Uj 


IF, 


1 Q 


3, Circulation records 


.u / 


19. 
. / o 




i . ocdi Clin 1 1: 


.06 


1.69 


.65 


5, Curatorial review 


.07 


1.12 


.41 


6. Queuing 


.45 


3.32 


2.59 


7. Physical preparation 


50 


7.74 


3.76 


8. Target preparation 


.23 


3.85 


1.52 


9. Filming 


16.75 


47.14 


31.91 


Filming costs figured on a per 








frame basis: 


,18 


.34 


.26 


10. Film inspection 


.19 


2.94 


1.44 


1 1 . Cataloging 


1 96 


19.70 


3.01 


12. Labeling/packing 


.11 


1.68 


.15 



history materials at Yale. The average number of frames per title at par- 
ticipating institutions ranged from 49.5 to 197.6. 

Other variables inherent in the nature of the materials were their con- 
ditions (which influenced the amount of preparation and filming time 
required), their subject area (which affected the amount of searching 
time necessary to verify that films were not available), and the relative 
ease with which they could be identified, retrieved, and approved for 
filming. It is usually much less expensive to film a special collection of 
monographs already preselected and housed in one location than to 
work through a shelflist or other screening process, retrieve materials 
from all over a library (or campus), and subject them to item-by-item 
review by curatorial staff. 

The available labor and the cost of that labor also contributed to the 
cost differential from one institution to another. For example, student 
labor at the University of Michigan was readily available and relatively 
inexpensive compared to unionized full-time employees at the New 
York Public Library. Throughout ten of the twelve steps in the preserva- 
tion microfilming process, labor makes up virtually 100% of the costs 
calculated in this study. (The steps with a significant supplies compo- 
nent included filming and packing/shipping.) Consequently, the market 
rate salaries in a given area or institution for positions such as curators, 
project managers, catalogers, camera operators, and clerical assistants 
had a significant impact on the average costs, as did the speed with which 
each of them was able to complete required tasks. 

Finally, institutional practices also contributed to the cost differential. 
At the two institutions which elected to do full AACR2 cataloging of the 
preservation microfilm, it took approximately one hour per title (using a 
combination of paraprofessional and professional time) and constituted 
almost 30% of the total dollars spent at those institutions on the project. 
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In contrast, at the other five locations all of which used paraprofessional 
or student staff to catalog at the RLG recon level, the percent of the total 
costs attributable to cataloging was in the 8% to 15% range and took a 
median time of 29 minutes per title. (These cataloging calculations in- 
clude the queuing step of the process as well as the final cataloging of the 
completed film.) 

As to the variation in costs between filming done within an institution 
and filming done by a commercial service bureau, this particular study 
does not demonstrate a wide cost differential. The two institutions which 
used commercial service bureaus (one for profit, one not-for-profit) paid 
$0.33 and $0.34 per frame, respectively, for all filming expenses to pro- 
duce three generations of microfilm (a master negative, printing master, 
and service copy). The institutions with in-house facilities calculated per 
frame costs between $0.18 and $0.28 per frame. It is significant, how- 
ever, that none of these figures are perfectly analogous to the others. 
There are discrepancies in the degree to which institutions factored over- 
head costs into these numbers and whether or not the individual photo- 
services unit reported a flat rate charged for all filming or was able to 
calculate exactly what was expended on the particular project. Other 
factors influencing the filming costs included volume (the number of ti- 
tles processed at each institution for the project), the ability to streamline 
procedures, the condition of the materials, whether the bindings had 
been removed for filming (adding to the preparation time but speeding 
up the filming time), and the skill of the staff. 

Although not a significant factor in the overall costs, the amount of 
time and money expended on the preparation of targets for filming with 
the items nevertheless represents one of the most dramatic illustrations 
of the way in which local practices can affect the costs. At least one insti- 
tution prepared bibliographic targets using student labor to hand letter 
them. This procedure cost $0.23 per title. The majority of the institu- 
tions preferred printed targets (prepared by several different methods) 
and included more targets to assist the reader in using the film and to 
account for anything unusual about the film (such as missing or muti- 
lated pages or illustrations filmed at the end). Consequently the costs 
among the seven institutions ranged from an average of $1 to almost $4 
per title. 

However, there is more at issue here than costs, and the implications 
extend beyond target preparation to all aspects of the process. The real 
question is, how does one strike a balance between the quality of the final 
product and the costs associated with adhering to high standards and fa- 
cilitating the patron's use of the film? While this study could not produce 
clear-cut answers to this somewhat rhetorical question, it, at least, pro- 
vided more information for managers to use in making decisions about 
specific local procedures. 

Benefits of the Study 

This project provided a unique opportunity to survey costs for pro- 
ducing archival quality microfilm at seven different institutions using 
mutually agreed-upon procedures and standards. By offering more in- 
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formation on the subject of costs, the study enabled the project managers 
to consider possibilities for reducing costs based on their individual ex- 
periences and that of their colleagues. 

These insights led to a revision of the project guidelines (as reflected in 
the second edition of the RLG Preservation Manual) as well as to adjust- 
ments in some local procedures. Once it was established that any of the 
bibliographic sources consulted during the search process yielded a hit 
rate of 10% or less, checking was discontinued. Savings realized from 
less searching should more than offset the occasional duplicate film 
which results from the relaxed standard. The installation of RLIN ter- 
minals in several of the preservation units involved in the project made it 
more convenient, and therefore cheaper to search, queue, and catalog 
the materials. 

To streamline the preparation step the requirement for page-by-page 
collation was eliminated for most volumes that appeared, after a quick 
inspection, to be intact. In addition, the practice of erasing stray marks 
on pages and mending tears was discontinued except when the legibility 
of the text was severely affected. And multiple targets indicating specific 
collation problems throughout a volume were replaced by one target at 
the beginning to indicate "Best Copy Available" or "Filmed as 
Bound. ' ' In the future several institutions plan to produce targets using 
microcomputers, which should reduce the costs even further. 

The results of the study do not constitute a basis for direct correlations 
in estimating costs for other projects. They can, however, provide a gen- 
eral framework for cost predictions. For example, in similar projects, 
one could assume that the filming costs (which can be easily calculated 
by using a filmer's per frame estimate in combination with a projection 
as to the total number of pages to be filmed) constitute between 45 % and 
78% of the total costs. 

Estimates for the other steps in the process can usually be derived by 
analyzing the collections to be filmed. How much searching will be 
needed to determine whether an item has been filmed? To what extent 
will curatorial review be necessary? What level of cataloging is required? 
What are the staffing needs and requisite salaries? In most instances, it is 
worthwhile to conduct time studies of a small sample of the materials for 
steps with potentially significant variables, such as searching, prepara- 
tion, and cataloging. Local labor costs can then be calculated according 
to the time figures. The appendix includes a formula along these lines 
that has proved useful in making estimates for other RLG preservation 
projects. 

Conclusion 

This study represents one systematic attempt to document the costs 
associated with all steps involved in the production of archival quality 
preservation microfilm. Aspects of this project, as well as local complexi- 
ties at each participating institution, may not apply in other projects. 
More than anything else, the diversity of results and special circum- 
stances that existed among the seven institutions participating in the 
same project argue against the existence of a typical project on which 
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others can base their own estimates. Nevertheless, as other studies are 
undertaken and made available, they can, in combination with this one, 
begin to establish a reservoir of data so that more informed costs esti- 
mates will be possible. 
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Appendix A 
Work Sheet for Estimating Project Costs 

It often is necessary to prepare a projected budget, either for a grant proposal or for 
internal budget planning, before embarking on a preservation microfilming project. 
This work sheet provides a framework that can be adapted depending upon the particu- 
lar circumstances. It is meant to be suggestive rather than prescriptive. Many of the 
steps apply only to typical book format library materials and will not apply to archival or 
manuscript materials. 

A. Define and figure the size of the entire target population before the searching and 
curatorial review steps occur (this step will probably require a sample study). 

1 — Total number of volumes in the proposed collection = (1) 

2 — Total number of titles in the proposed collection = (2) 

B. Estimate the percentage of materials expected to be eliminated by curatorial re- 
view (this step may require a sample study). 

3 — Estimated percentage expected to be eliminated by review 

process = (3) 

C. Anticipate the searching hit rate, that is, the percentage of titles expected to be 
available on film, fiche, or other format. It probably will be necessary to conduct a 
pilot search project to document this percentage. In the RLG project alone the hit 
rate ranged as low as 1 % and as high as 60% , depending on the target and search 
strategy. 

4 — Estimated searching hit rate percentage = (4) 

(Depending on the project, it may be advisable to switch the 

order of steps 3 and 4. Some curators will prefer to review ma- 
terials after they have been searched while others will be able to 
screen materials before the searching step.) 

D. Reduce the numbers in steps 1 and 2 first by the percentage in 3, then by the per- 
centage in 4. 

5 — Number of volumes to be filmed = (5) 

6 — Number of titles to be filmed = (6) 

6a — Calculate average number of volumes per title = (6a) 

< Divide number of volumes by number of titles. > 

E. Estimate the local costs per title for prefilming activities (identification, searching, 
preparation, and curatorial review). Estimate times for each step and then costs, 
based on the level of staff performing each step. 

7 — Estimated prefilming costs per title = (7) 

7a — Prefilming cost per title converted to per volume = (7a)* 
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F. Estimate the amount of time it will take to catalog each title. Consider whether the 
item already has been cataloged, whether the record is already online (where ap- 
plicable), whether the original needs to be withdrawn from the collection, the stan- 
dard of cataloging to be applied, level of staff to be assigned to the task, etc. 

< The average time for this step ranged from 23 to 66 minutes in the RLG project, 
which also included queuing the title on the RLIN system at the time the decision 
was made, and then later updating that record. > 

8 — Cataloging cost per title = (8) 

8a — Cataloging cost per volume = (8a) 

G. Calculate the average number of pages per volume among those in the to-be- 
filmed category (a sample study is usually necessary) 

9 — Average number pages per volume = (9) 

H. Get an estimate from the filmer, whether internal or external, for the per frame 
cost of producing master negative and service copy (and duplicate negative, if ap- 
plicable). This should include all charges from filmer, e.g., inspection, supplies, 
labor, etc. 

10 — Per frame filming charge = (10) 

I. Unless filming newspapers or other oversized materials, allow two pages per 
frame. When calculating per volume costs for filming and producing all required 
generations. 

11— <9> * 2 x <10> = per volume filming costs = (11)* 

J . Calculate local inspection costs (filmer's inspection costs should be included under 

H). < Based on RLG project, local inspection may take between 5 and 1 5 minutes 
per title depending on number of frames. > 

12 — Local inspection costs per volume = (12) 



Add * items to arrive at an approximate cost per volume. 
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Accuracy of LC Copy: 
A Comparison between Copy 
That Began as CIP and 
Other LC Cataloging 



Arlene G. Taylor and Charles W. Simpson 



To analyse the accuracy of two types of Library of Congress cataloging 900 items 
with catalog records created first as Cataloging in Publication and 908 items not in 
that program were examined and compared. Types and frequencies of errors were 
observed with a separate analysis of significant errors. Few errors per record were 
found, regardless of group. A higher proportion of records that began as Cataloging 
in Publication were found to have errors; but of the errors made, a lower proportion 
of significant errors were found in the Cataloging in Publication group. Recom- 
mendations are made for copy cataloging based on the somewhat different types of 
errors found in the two groups. 



The cataloging in publication (CIP) program, which began in 
1971, currently provides more than 35,000 prepublication cataloging 
records annually for new monographs published in the United States. 
The program is administered by the Cataloging in Publication Division 
of the Library of Congress (LC) and functions with the cooperation of 
more than 2,500 U.S. publishers. Since the program's inception, the de- 
gree of accuracy of the CIP data produced in relation to the published 
items has been questioned, particularly in relation to other cataloging 
emanating from LC. In discussions with both authors, paraprofessional 
copy catalogers and heads of copy cataloging units have expressed a 
strong belief that LC copy that originated as CIP is less accurate than LC 
copy produced outside the CIP process. If the belief is true, there are 
implications both for the updating process at LC and for the manage- 
ment of copy cataloging units. If the belief is found to have no basis in 
fact, managers need to know that all LC finished copy can be treated 
equally. This study addresses the issue by examining the accuracy of 
CIP data that has been updated to conform to the published item and 
issued on LC/MARC tapes and compares it with the accuracy of cata- 
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loging produced by LC that is not part of the CIP process. 

CIP Cataloging 

The CIP process starts in the Cataloging in Publication Division with 
the receipt of prepublication galleys or front matter from publishers co- 
operating in the CIP program. A catalog entry is prepared based on this 
information and is forwarded to the publisher for printing on the verso of 
the title page when the item is published. Cataloging data for this pur- 
pose includes title proper, series, notes (but only the first few elements of 
contents notes), ISBN, tracings, LC classification number, Dewey Dec- 
imal Classification number, and LC card number. The same pre- 
liminary information, with the addition of other title information, state- 
ment of responsibility, edition area, publication area, and full contents 
notes, is issued on LC/MARC tapes. When the item is published and 
received by the Cataloging in Publication Division, it is reviewed and 
additions and changes are made. This results in LC cataloging records 
in printed form and the issuing of an updated LC/MARC record. Only 
the preliminary record, of course, exists on the title page verso of the 
published item. 

Errors can occur at the first stage of the CIP process, particularly with 
regard to subject analysis and classification, due to incomplete data sup- 
plied by the publisher. In addition, subsequent changes made by the 
publisher prior to publication may adversely affect the original CIP 
data. For example coauthors' names may be reversed or changes may 
occur to title elements, series, contents, and/or imprints. 

Errors made at the first stage can be perpetuated at the second stage if 
the cataloger at LC fails to notice that the item received bears informa- 
tion different from that found in the CIP data or that the subject of the 
actual item is not what the front matter implied it would be. In addition, 
new information added to the record is subject to the same human error 
that can affect original cataloging. However, many errors that were 
made at the first stage because of incomplete or incorrect information 
from the publisher are caught and changed at the second stage by LC 
catalogers. Such changes mean that the finished copy may sometimes 
vary greatly from the CIP version that may have already been used by 
numerous libraries. 

Two studies have reported on the numbers of changes that are made 
by LC between the appearance of CIP copy and the updated version 
produced after publication of the book. Arlene Taylor Dowell compared 
the CIP on the verso of the title page with the finished printed full cata- 
loging.' She found that 68.4 percent of the sample titles had at least one 
item that was different on the final copy from the way it was printed in 
the CIP in the book. Of all the differences, 28 percent occurred in an 
access point. These "significant" changes appeared on 24 percent of the 
records. Shirley W. Leung compared MARC CIP records with the fin- 
ished full MARC records for those items. 2 She compared fourteen bib- 
liographic elements in those records, of which six were considered to be 
"primary" because they would require attention by trained catalogers 
in order to correct them in a CIP record. She found that 58 percent of the 
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records had no variation in the fourteen elements studied, and 78 per- 
cent had no variation in the six primary elements (i.e. , 22 percent of the 
records had "significant" changes). She pointed out that 

For the purpose of this study full LC MARC cataloging records were consid- 
ered as the completed end product. There was no effort to assess the quality or 
accuracy of the full LC MARC records. ' 

In the study reported in this paper the number and types of errors that 
remained on the final updated version of the cataloging were analyzed 
and compared with those found on the LC copy for a control group of 
items whose cataloging did not begin as CIP — a study not previously 
undertaken. The changes made between the CIP version and the final 
record were also noted, but are not a part of this report. 

Methodology 

The samples consisted of 900 books for which CIP records were avail- 
able and 908 books in the non-CIP control group. These sample sizes 
allow the study to state with 95 percent confidence that the findings are 
accurate within plus or minus 2 percent. The data were collected from 
March 1982 to June 1983 in an academic research library that is an 
OCLC participant. The samples were chosen by taking every book that 
fitted the criteria for the study that arrived in the cataloging department 
during the time period. Books arrived randomly from the acquisitions 
department, and there was no reason to believe that the samples would 
not be self- randomized. The CIP group was chosen by selecting every 
book for which CIP copy was available in the OCLC database. Printouts 
were made for each. Books whose copy had begun as CIP that had subse- 
quently been updated were not selected because it would be impossible 
to obtain the original CIP copy. Throughout the study period the CIP 
sample was searched again for updated MARC copy, and printouts 
were made when found. It was necessary to collect a sample of 1,497 
books in the CIP sample in order to complete the study with a sample of 
900. Finished copy for 597 had not been found by the time analysis be- 
gan. The non-CIP control group was chosen by taking the first 919 
books that had not been cataloged originally in the CIP program. In or- 
der to facilitate equal analysis, this group consisted only of English- 
language items in recognition of the fact that CIP materials' are mostly Ln 
English. Printouts were also made for the non-CIP control group items. 
A few items in this group had to be rejected, because, for example, the 
copy was for multiple volumes of a set, but the study library had not ac- 
quired all the volumes by the time of analysis. A sample of 908 re- 
mained. 

For both groups, the authors performed "copy cataloging" for each 
item, comparing the copy with the book itself. Codes for 125 types of 
errors were assigned. These codes represented various aspects of 
MARC coding, Dewey and LC classifications, selection and form of ac- 
cess points, and descriptive elements. Separate codes were used for "er- 
rors" due to changes in cataloging policy occurring since the records 
were prepared and for variations in local copies. "Errors" were deter- 
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mined by comparing the bibliographic record with the item in hand and 
then using the cataloging rules, rule interpretations from the Cataloging 
Service Bulletin, and the OCLC/MARC format for books to determine 
the correctness of the final record. 

Analysis of most categories of error was straightforward. For exam- 
ple, a title word misspelled, an incorrect number of pages, or an incor- 
rect filing indicator required only categorization of the error. Some, 
however, required more subjective judgment. An occasional subtitle or 
publisher statement required consultation, but subjectivity was primar- 
ily evident in subject analysis and classification decisions. Where "er- 
rors" were in question, both authors had to agree in order for an error to 
be counted. This may have caused us to err on the side of counting too 
few errors. The lack of outside funding prevented a subsequent review of 
these findings by an independent jury. 

Given the variety of subject matter represented in the two samples, 
the authors were able to question and verify only those subject headings 
that seemed obvious candidates for extra scrutiny. All LC classifications 
were verified in the LC classification summary used with the LC Alert 
Service, and all Dewey numbers were verified in the "Third Summary' ' 
of the nineteenth or eighteenth edition of Dewey (whichever was appro- 
priate). When necessary, the complete LC or Dewey classification 
schedules were consulted. Forms of name entries were verified only 
when questionable, for example, when they were in conflict with 
AACR2 or when the form in the statement of responsibility had been 
changed without a corresponding change in an access point. 

Information pertaining to the items in the two samples was also com- 
piled. This included the month and year of input into OCLC, the im- 
print date, broad LC and Dewey Decimal Classification categories, and 
the type of publisher (trade scholarly, university press, etc.). In addi- 
tion, it was noted whether the cataloging was done according to 
AACR2, pre-AACR2 but according to ISBD, partial ISBD, or pre- 
ISBD. The data were input into SAS (Statistical Analysis System) for 
computer analysis. 

Description of the Samples 

To determine whether the two samples were really comparable, cer- 
tain of their physical characteristics were compared. Table 1 shows fre- 
quency of the two samples by imprint date. Imprint dates differed by 
group because the CIP group was chosen by selecting only items whose 
MARC records were still CIP records. (CIP group is used in this report to 
refer to the group whose records were first created as CIP records even 
though their finished MARC records are not, in fact, still CIP records.) 
Thus, there were none in that group with imprints before 1978. This' 
table illustrates one of the limitations of this study: one important group 
that was not sampled consists of items whose cataloging began as CIP 
and were already updated to full MARC by the time of the study. 

Table 2 shows distribution of the two samples by date of input into 
OCLC. This feature is important because it is more indicative of date of 
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original cataloging than is imprint date, although the date of final updat- 
ing of the CIP copy is usually one or more years after the input date. It 
can be seen by comparison with table 1 that, as expected, CIP titles are 
first cataloged before their imprint dates while non-CIP titles are cata- 
loged after their imprint dates. One can also see that the samples cross 
the time periods of implementation of ISBD (September 1974), AACR2 
(January 1981), and the elimination of shared cataloging (May 1982). 4 
The majority of both samples — 750 (83.3 percent) of the CIP sample 
and 520 (57.3 percent) of the non-CIP sample— were cataloged accord- 
ing to AACR2. All of the pre-AACR2 CIP records and 290 (31.9 per- 
cent) of the non-CIP records were prepared according to pre-AACR2 
ISBD format. Eight of the non-CIP records were partial ISBD while 90 
records were pre-ISBD. These factors had to be taken into consideration 
in the analysis of errors. 



TABLE 1 

Distribution of Samples by Imprint Date 



CIP Sample Non-CIP Sample 

Date Number Percent Number Percent 



1957-70 





0.0 


57 


6.3 


1971-75 





0.0 


80 


8.8 


1976 





0.0 


28 


3.1 


1977 





0.0 


37 


4.1 


1978 


1 


0.1 


57 


6.3 


1979 


10 


1.1 


54 


5.9 


1980 


28 


3.1 


181 


19.9 


1981 


368 


40.9 


371 


40.9 


1982 


477 


53.0 


43 


4.7 


1983 


16 


1.8 





0.0 


Total 


900 


100.0 


908 


100.0 






TABLE 2 








Distribution of Samples by Date of I 


nput into OCLC 




Date 


CIP Sample 


Non-CIP Sample 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1957-70 





0.0 


10 


1.1 


1971-75 





0.0 


110 


12.1 


1976 


1 


0.1 


23 


2.5 


1977 


1 


0.1 


26 


2.9 


1978 


1 


0.1 


53 


5.8 


1979 


23 


2.6 


43 


4.7 


1980 


126 


14.0 


73 


8.0 


1981 


585 


65.0 


272 


30.0 


1982 


162 


18.0 


298 


32.8 


1983 


1 


0.1 





0.0 


Total 


900 


100.0 


908 


99.9 
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Table 3 gives frequency by type of publisher. It can be seen that the 
materials in the samples represent an academic library orientation. 
There is a smaller proportion of books published by the popular trade 
publishers than is true in the publishing universe and a much smaller pro- 
portion than would be represented in most public libraries. The fact that 
the number of titles from professional organizations and societies is the 
second largest category in the non-CIP sample but the fourth largest of 
the CIP sample demonstrates that few such groups participate in the 
CIP program. The "other" category contains such groups as govern- 
ment bodies, foundations, businesses, vanity presses, private presses, 
etc. , and constitutes another group that is not likely to participate in the 
CIP program. 

TABLE 3 

Distribution of Samples by Type of Publisher 



CIP Sample Non-CIP Sample 

Number Percent Number Percent 



Trade scholarly 


516 


57.3 


438 


48.2 


University press 


206 


22.9 


112 


12.3 


Trade popular 


127 


14.1 


111 


12.2 


Professional organizations/ 






155 


17.1 


Societies 


29 


3.2 


Trade reprint 


15 


1.7 


44 


4.8 


Other 


6 


0.7 


45 


5.0 


University press 




0.1 




0.3 


Reprint 


1 


3 


Total 


900 


100.0 


908 


99.9 



Similar proportions of broad subject areas are represented in the two 
samples whether the breakdown is by Dewey Decimal Classification or 
LC classification, as shown in table 4. In all cases the social sciences rep- 
resent more than one third of the samples. This is a reflection of the col- 
lection emphasis of the library where the samples were taken. 

Results of the Study 

It was found that 429 or 47.7 percent of the CIP records and 430 or 
47.4 percent of the non-CIP records were error free. Because of the pre- 
1978 imprints that existed in the non-CIP sample, we felt that an analy- 
sis of the 1978-82 imprints from that sample would provide a better 
comparison. Of the 706 items in this group, 359 or 50.8 percent were 
error free. However, "errors" in our study included differences in the 
local library copy from that owned by LC and changes in cataloging pol- 
icy occurring after the LC record was prepared. Although these are not 
true "errors," they require the attention of copy catalogers; thus, we 
chose to include them, but to tabulate them separately. When the rec- 
ords that had no errors other than local copy differences or policy 
changes are added to the other error-free records, the number of error- 
free CIP records is 447 or 49.7 percent, while the numbers for the two 
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TABLE 4 



Distribution of Samples by Broad Subject Areas 



.Dewey 


CIP Samp] 


e 


Non-CIP Sample 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Social sciences 


281 


31.2 


301 


33.2 


Humanities 


171 


19.0 


167 


18.4 


Sciences 


166 


18.4 


177 


19.5 


Literature 


143 


15.9 


128 


14.1 


History 


77 


8.6 


94 


10.4 


General 


62 


6.9 


41 


4.5 


Total 


900 


100.0 


908 


100.1 




CIP Sarrm] 




Non-CIP Sample 


LC 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Social sciences 


316 


35.1 


340 


37.4 


Literature 


179 


19.9 


161 


17.7 


Sciences 


176 


19.6 


183 


20.2 


History 


95 


10.6 


107 


11.8 


Humanities 


90 


10.0 


94 


10.4 


General 


44 


4.9 


23 


2.5 


Total 


900 


100.1 


908 


100.0 



non-CIP groups are somewhat higher: 525 or 57.8 percent and 402 or 
56.9 percent. While there is no statistically significant difference be- 
tween the samples when all "errors" are counted, use of a t-test shows 
that the difference between the CIP group and the non-CIP groups not 
counting local copy differences and policy changes is significant at the 
.01 level. 5 

The effect of the change in procedures of the Shared Cataloging Pro- 
gram (in May 1982) on the overall quality of subsequent LC cataloging 
is unknown. A substantial portion of the non-CIP sample of this study 
(349 records, or 38.4 percent) represented shared cataloging reflecting 
the former practice of creating records based on bibliographic descrip- 
tions appearing in national bibliographies. By comparing the shared cat- 
aloging records in the non-CIP sample with those not prepared by 
shared cataloging, we found that fewer shared cataloging records (50.4 
percent) than nonshared cataloging records (62.4 percent) were error 
free. On the other hand there were more errors per record on the records 
with errors in the nonshared cataloging group (1 .89) than in the shared 
cataloging group (1.80). 

In tabulating the samples by year of cataloging, it appears that the 
implementation of AACR2 had an effect on error rate. Year of catalog- 
ing was taken to be the year of input for the non-CIP group, but for the 
CIP group, the year of input represented creation of the CIP copy. Fin- 
ished cataloging was not completed until after publication; so the im- 
print date was used for this group. It can be seen in table 5 that the error- 
free rate was considerably lower for both groups in 1980, the year of 
preparation for AACR2. The rate improved in 1981 when there was 
presumably more attention to individual cataloging records by supervi- 
sors. 
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TABLE 5 



Error-Free Records by Year of Cataloging 



Year* 


Total 
Number 


CIP s 

Percentt 


ample 
Modified 
Number")"! 


Percentt 


Total 
Number 


Non-CIP Sample 
Percentt Modified 
Number! t 


Percentt 


1977 





0.0 





0.0 


14 


53.8 


16 


61.5 


1978 





0.0 





0.0 


26 


49.1 


36 


67.9 


1979 


5 


50.0 


5 


50.0 


22 


51.2 


28 


65.1 


1980 


10 


35.7 


11 


39.3 


31 


42.5 


38 


52.1 


1981 


174 


47.3 


184 


50.0 


146 


53.7 


159 


58.5 


1982 


229 


48.0 


235 


49.3 


151 


50.7 


162 


54.4 



*CIP sample has been categorized by imprint date and the non-CIP sample by the 
date the record was input into OCLC 
^Percent of each year's sample 

jtRecords with only local copy differences or differences occasioned by policy 
changes are included here as error-free. 



The total numbers of errors for the three groups were 860, 885, and 
601 , as shown in table 6. When divided by the numbers of records with 
errors it can be seen that when errors are made, there is a fairly consis- 
tent number of errors per record, regardless of the origin of the copy. 
When the local copy differences and policy changes are excluded, the 
errors per record remain consistent. Of course this represents only an 
average number of errors per record. Although not shown in the table, 
about half of the records that have errors have one error each, while the 
remaining half have from two to seven errors each. 

Errors were analyzed according to 125 types representing 22 major 
categories such as main entry, title, imprint, subjects, and MARC for- 
mat. The two most frequent errors in the CIP group, occurring 53 times 
each, were erroneous coding of the OCLC/MARC "ILLUS" fixed 
field, and the punctuation of what was clearly other title information as if 
it were pan of the title proper and not preceded by a MARC subfield b 

TABLE 6 

Frequencies of Errors 



CIP Sample Non-CIP Sample 

Entire 1978-82 
Sample Imprints 



Complete sample 

Records in sample 900 908 706 

Records with errors 471 478 347 

Total number of errors 860 885 601 

Errors per record 1.83 1.85 1 73 

Sample excluding records 
with required changes* 

Records with errors 453 383 304 

Total number of errors 821 725 544 

Errors per record 1.81 1 .89 1.79 

'Required changes are those that involve local copy differences and local 
policy changes. 
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code. This was considered an error only if the other title information was 
clearly set off from the title proper on the title page by typographical or 
other means. The third most frequent error in the CIP group was found 
in the illustration statement of the physical description area. These three 
errors were also the most frequent types in the 1978-82 non-CIP group 
and were the most frequent in the entire non-CIP group when errors 
occasioned by policy changes and local copy differences were excluded, 
Ofth e three, the errors in identification ol other title information are by 
far the most serious. Treating other title information as if it were part of 
the title proper can have a major impact on the manner in which such a 
title is retrieved. For example, one severe consequence for OCLC users 
is the unwanted and unnecessary addition of duplicates to the database 
when existing records are not found due to incorrect title search keys, 
even though, from the book in hand, such a search key appears to be 
clearly correct with regard to title proper information. 

It should be noted that subsequent to the time of this study, LC issued 
a rule interpretation for AACR2 rule 1 . IB that changed the manner in 
which title proper information is to be interpreted." This new interpreta- 
tion should solve the problem. 

Table 7 gives the frequency of each error that amounted to more than 
2.5 percent of the total errors in the samples. The four errors qualifying 
only for the CIP group all represent situations that would be easy to 
overlook when comparing already prepared copy (CIP) with a book in 
hand. There is less likelihood that such errors would be made when cre- 
ating a record directly from an item in hand . (The problem with wording 
of bibliography notes may have been corrected recently. Since the com- 
pletion of data collection for this study, LC has redefined bibliography and 
bibliographical references to be more in line with the way these terms are 
used in real life.') Errors that amounted to more than 2.5 percent only in 
the non-CIP groups were rare errors in the CIP sample. 

When the errors were grouped into larger categories, it was found that 
errors in fixed fields topped the list in all three groups. These consisted of 
such errors as a "0" in the OCLC/MARC "INDX" fixed field when 
there was an index note in the record, a blank OCLC/MARC 
"CONT" value when there was a bibliography, or an "a" in the 
OC LC/M ARC ' ' ILLUS ' ' fixed field when there were no illustrations in 
the item. In all three groups, slightly more than half the errors fall into 
five categories. Three categories are found in the top five in all three 
groups: MARC coding for fixed fields, collation, and title proper. Colla- 
tion errors included cases where the pagination or the statement of illus- 
trations did not match the book. Size was not checked in this study. Er- 
rors in title proper included incorrect spelling or wording (including 
"&" versus "and"), punctuation errors (e.g., ". . . measurement of 
high purity water quality" instead of". . , measurement of high-purity 
water quality"), incorrect other title recognition (discussed above), and 
incorrect filing indicators. These three categories account for 36.5 per- 
cent, 34,4 percent, and 35.9 percent of the CIP, non-CIP and 1978-82 
non-CIP errors, respectively. 

The second largest CIP error group is imprint errors, which ac- 
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TABLE 7 

Errors that Account for at Least 
2.5 Percent of the Errors 



"INDX" in fixed field 
in error 
In CIP sample only: 
Copyright symbol in 



Non-CIP 

CIP Non-CIP 1978-82 
Sample Sample Imprints 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 



5.9 6.1 6.2 

5.9 6.0 7.3 



In both samples: 
"ILLUS" infixed 

field in error 6.2 6.1 7.5 

Error in other title 

punctuation 
Illustration statement 

in error 
Punctuation error not 

in a point of entry 

or not affecting 

filing 4.0 4.3 4.7 

Pagination in error 4.0 2.9 3.5 

"Error" due to policy 

change of LC or 

OCLC 3.7 10.8 4.7 



043 field (indication of 
geographical 

subject) missing 2.7 4.1 3.8 

"CONT" in fixed 

field in error 2.7 2.7 3.0 



2.6 3.6 3.7 

3.7 1.5 1.7 



3.6 1.1 1-3 

2.8 0.9 0.5 



Wording of 

bibliography note in 

error 
Form of publisher 

name in error 
Bibliography note 

omitted 2.6 1.8 2.2 

In non-CIP sample only: 

Local copy differences 0.8 4.8 7 2 

Dewey number in 

error 1.3 3.5 2.7 

Subfield codes 

incorrect or missing 0.9 3.0 2.7 
ISBN lacking on copy 0.9 2.7 2.6 
Added entry missing 0.9 2^7 2.6 



counted for 10.9 percent of" the CIP group errors, but represented only 
3.7 percent of the errors in the non-CIP groups. While a third of these 
were the result of the erroneous presence or absence of the copyright 
symbol before the date, the remaining two-thirds resulted from the 
place, publisher i date, or the form of the place or publisher being in er- 
ror. 
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The second largest category in the complete non-CIP sample, that of 
policy changes, was discussed above. While LC cannot do anything 
about this group, these "errors" must be dealt with by any library that 
uses LC copy that is more than a year or two old. 

Significant Errors 

It is apparent from the above discussion that a number of the errors 
are inconsequential. Some errors, such as spelling bibliography as bibliob- 
rapky, probably only provide patrons with a source of amusement. 
Therefore, we pulled out for analysis what we considered to be signifi- 
cant errors. We defined significant errors as those affecting main entries, 
uniform tides, titles proper, series statements (excluding numbering 
and/or punctuation), choice and form of name, title, series, and LC sub- 
ject added entries, LC and Dewey Decimal Classifications, LC card 
number, OCLC/MARC fixed field for "DATES," ISBN, and MARC 
tagging f° r lxx (main entry), 2xx (title), 4xx (series statement), 5xx 
(notes), 6xx (subject tracings), 7xx (author and/or title added entries), 
and 8xx (series traced differently) fields. In other words, any error that 
would affect any kind of access point was considered to be significant. 
The numbers of records that contained significant errors were 164 for 
the CIP group, 190 for the entire non-CIP sample, and 132 for the 
1978-82 non-CIP group. These represented 18.2 percent, 20.9 percent, 
and 18.7 percent of the records in the samples, meaning I hat about one- 
fifth of all records contained one or more significant errors. In the CIP 
sample, of the 860 errors, 188, or 21.9 percent, were significant. In the 
total non-CIP sample, 236 of the 885 errors (26.7 percent) were signifi- 
cant, while in the 1978-82 non-CIP group, 166 of the 601 errors (27.6 
percent) were significant. When 1 'errors" attributed to local copy differ- 
ences and policy changes were subtracted, the percentages of significant 
errors became 22.9 percent, 32.6 percent, and 30.5 percent for the three 
groups. Using again the t-test for statistical significance, it was found 
that the difference here between the CIP and non-CIP groups is statisti- 
cally significant at the .01 level." These figures are in contrast with the 
percentages of records with errors in the samples (CIP sample, 52.3 per- 
cent; entire non-CIP sample excluding local copy and policy changes, 
42.2 percent; 1978-82 non-CIP sample excluding local copy and policy 
changes, 43. 1 percent). While lower proportions of the non-CIP records 
had errors, when errors were made in the non-CIP group, higher pro- 
portions of them were significant. 

Shared cataloging records also had smaller proportions of significant 
errors, even though they had higher proportions of errors overall. Only 
21.1 percent of the shared cataloging errors were significant compared 
with 30.4 percent of the remaining non-CIP errors, and 16.9 percent of 
the shared records contained significant errors compared with 23.4 per- 
cent of the remaining non-CIP records. 

Tables 8 and 9 give the kinds and numbers of significant errors that 
occurred in the three groups. Table 8 shows the figures in descending 
order by CIP sample, while table 9 shows the same data in descending 
order by complete non-CIP sample. Identifying other title information 
was the most common problem in all three groups. The second most 
common error in the complete non-CIP group, however, that of incor- 
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TABLE 8 
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TABLE 9 

Frequencies of Different Types 
of Significant Errors 
in Descending Order by Non-CIP Sample 
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rect tiling indicators in the 245 field, represented only 2.7 percent of the 
CIP significant errors and did not occur in the 1978-82 non-CIP group. 
Apparently, filing indicators are a problem only on older copy. Added 
entry and subject heading errors occurred with about the same fre- 
quency in all three groups. The "DATES" area of the fixed field was in 
error in the CIP group twice as often as in the non-CIP group. One can 
see how this could happen in the CIP group. Because the "DATES" 
area is already filled in at the time of receipt of the completed book, the 
coder at LC has to remember to change it to agree with a changed im- 
print date rather than simply filling it in to match the imprint date. Se- 
ries were also a problem in the CIP group almost twice as often as in the 
non-CIP groups, and the title proper had errors four times as often. On 
the other hand, Dewey numbers and ISBNs had errors in the non-CIP 
groups twice as often as in the CIP group. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

It might be possible for a reader, having examined all the data pre- 
sented here, to conclude that LC cataloging is fraught with errors. Such 
a conclusion is not supported by our findings. Forty-seven percent of all 
the cataloging records were error free. Twenty-six percent of the records 
had only 1 error or discrepancy from current practice each. Most of the 
remaining records had only 2, 3, or 4 errors or discrepancies from cur- 
rent practice out of well over 100 such possibilities on each record. Also, 
as noted, some categories of "errors" represented local copy differences 
and thus are not true errors. 
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The ideal, of course, would be to be able to predict which of the many 
pieces of a record will be the ones to have errors. This cannot be done, 
but we can, as a result of our study, suggest some areas that could bear 
closer scrutiny. We recommend that for all copy the fixed Fields, physical 
description area, and the title proper be given more attention. For copy 
that began as CIP, extra attention should also be given to the imprint 
area and to bibliography notes. For copy that did not begin as CIP, more 
care should be given to looking for local copy differences. For older copy, 
areas of policy change should be given more scrutiny, as well as MARC 
tagging, subfields codes, and filing indicators. 

While as many as one-fifth of the records may carry an error defined 
as "significant," there seems to be little way to predict the locations of 
such errors beyond following the recommendations above. It appears 
that users of newer LC copy need not worry about LC card numbers, 
MARC coding, or main entries. 

Although LC copy is not perfect, it appears to be fairly consistent in its 
quality from group to group. A higher proportion of records that began 
as CIP bears errors, but of the errors made on that copy, a lower propor- 
tion is in the "significant" category than is true of records that did not 
begin as CIP. The same is true for records from the shared cataloging 
program. There are very few errors per record, regardless of group. Less 
than 5 percent have 4 or more errors. There will likely always be a per- 
ception among those who use LC copy that there are serious problems, 
because people have a tendency to remember worst cases. However, an 
objective appraisal demonstrates that LC copy is of reasonably high 
quality regardless of its beginnings. 
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Resistance to Online Catalogs: 

A Comparative Study at Bryn Mawr 

and Swarthmore Colleges 

Carol Walton, Susan Williamson, and Howard D. White 

Surveys of student and faculty attitudes toward proposed online public access cata- 
logs were conducted in 1984 with largely identical questionnaires at two colleges. 
Support for the traditional card catalog was strong among both students and faculty 
at both colleges; only Swarthmore faculty gave majority support to the online cata- 
log. A minority of perhaps one in six may never use the new tecitnolop: Resistance 
to change was proportionately highest in the humanities and lowest in the sciences, 
with the social sciences in between. Respondents were unused to waitingfor access 
to the card catalog and seemed unlikely to tolerate more than brief waits for the 
online catalog. While unconcerned about keeping online searches private, they did 
not like the idea of searching as others wailed. Perceptions of the online catalog were 
sometimes positive; many welcomed the idea of terminals in faculty offices and stu- 
dent dormitories. Differences between the two colleges, while not great, may result, 
from Swarthmore's greater experience with campuswide computing. 

The librarians of three well-known liberal arts colleges in the 
Philadelphia suburbs, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore, are 
jointly investigating the possibility of converting from traditional card 
catalogs to one online public access catalog (OPAC). Academic librari- 
ans now recognize the potential for improved access to collections pro- 
vided by online catalogs— for example, the ability to search simultane- 
ously on multiple fields, such as subject, date, and language of 
publication. However, despite the obvious benefits, the prospect of an 
online catalog can be daunting, in that questions persist about system 
reliability, number of terminals needed for adequate levels of service, 
and user reactions. 

Given that an online catalog is viewed by library planners as a solution 
to a variety of problems, what remains is to reduce some of the un- 
knowns about OP AGs. While system reliability and demand for termi- 
nals are important considerations, the survey reported here is concerned 
with user attitudes. No system, however sophisticated, will be adequate 
if its intended users reject it out of hand or if they cannot use it to get 
desired information. 

Although many of the studies of online catalog users report a high de- 
gree of satisfaction, 1 " only a few studies have surveyed the nonuser 



Carol Walton, now Assistant Professor (Processing) at the University of Nebraska-Lin- 
coln Libraries, was a member of the Bryn Mawr Library staff at the time this study was 
conducted. Susan G. Williamson is Social Sciences Librarian, Swarthmore College Li- 
brary; and Howard D. White is Associate Professor, College of Information Studies, 
Drexel University. 
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group to identify sources of resistance to using an OPAC . Reasons for 
nonuse are usually a lack of instruction or a lack of time to learn the new 
system.' 2,u In a study at California State University at Chico, some "16 
percent of the nonusers considered the computer catalog harder to use 
than the card catalog. ' 1 - The identical statistic was found for nonusers in 
the Council of Library Resources (CLR) study. 15 At Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Pease and Gouke identified a group of patrons who tried the online 
catalog and then returned to the card catalog because they felt a lack of 
confidence in their searching ability on the online system. 16 

None of these studies attempted, as this one does, to survey the market 
prior to installation of an online catalog, so as to identify both potential " resist - 
ants" and potential "receptives" to the new technology. Yet the results of 
interviews with library staff reported in the CLR study suggest that no 
library can afford to make such a major transition without first seeking to 
understand its clientele, particularly their misgivings. In one study, staff 
claimed that "users have more apprehensions about public online cata- 
logs and request more assistance than the survey data may suggest."" 

These apprehensions are a main concern in this paper. Legitimate or 
not, they must be taken into account in the planning and design phases if 
a new OPAC system is to be successful. However, we also report positive 
visions of change— views favorable to OPAC s— from patrons who as yet 
know litde about the new technology. Both negative and positive opin- 
ions, we think, are worth perusing by all library planners on whom the 
burden of implementing OPAC technology rests. 

Hypotheses 

With the above considerations in mind, a survey was designed by 
Walton and Williamson to gather information on user reactions to pro- 
posed OPACs at Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore Colleges. Swarthmore 
College has an enrollment of 1,350 students and its library contains 
some 600,000 volumes. Bryn Mawr College has an undergraduate en- 
rollment of approximately 1 ,000 and a graduate enrollment of some 800 
students. The library holds approximately 750,000 volumes. Library 
management at Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore colleges recommended 
this study, which was conducted and coordinated as independent study 
projects at the College of Information Studies at D rex el. 

Questionnaires bearing largely identical questions were administered 
at Bryn Mawr and at Swarthmore in late spring of 1984, under the aus- 
pices of the Tri-College Library Automation Committee at Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore, and Haverford (see appendix A). The questions were in- 
tended to bear on the following hypotheses: 

1 . Users are basically satisfied with the existing card catalog system. 

2. Most people would be receptive to using a computerized catalog, 
particularly if it provided more information. Greatest resistance is 
expected from the faculty. 

3. Users are not accustomed to waiting to access the library's collec- 
tion through the card catalog and would not react well to having to 
wait to use a computerized catalog. 

4. Important concerns for users of an online catalog are that search- 
ing be (a) private and (b) unpressured. 
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5. Users would welcome remote access to the library's collections 
from additional locations on campus and would be willing to wait 
longer for such access just for the added convenience. 

Methodology 

An attempt was made to obtain representative samples of the campus 
communities, including faculty, students, and staff. Staff data were later 
omitted because of the small number of respondents. At Bryn Mawr, 
samples were taken at the main library (Canaday) and at the five branch 
libraries. In addition, approximately 100 questionnaires were distrib- 
uted to faculty, graduate, and undergraduate mailboxes. A total of 236 
were completed — 189 by students and 47 by faculty. These returns rep- 
resent 11 percent of the student body and 25 percent of the faculty. 

The method of data collection at Swarthmore differed somewhat. Stu- 
dent responses were gathered by handing out questionnaires in classes, 
with the prearranged permission of individual faculty members. Large 
classes across a range of disciplines were chosen to reach a broad cross 
section of the student body. Faculty members received and sent back 
their questionnaires by college mail. Some 273 student questionnaires 
and 97 faculty questionnaires were completed — a total of 370. These fig- 
ures represent 21 percent of the student body and 41 percent of the fac- 
ulty. 

The data gathering instrument was a self-administered question- 
naire. In February 1984 a trial questionnaire was administered to 25 
people at Bryn Mawr. Some flaws in the instrument became apparent, 
and it was subsequently revised. The questions were designed to avoid 
technical jargon and personal bias. All but one of the questions were 
forced choice and closed ended. The final draft was pretested on several 
students and after a few minor adjustments was administered during 
April and May 1984 at both colleges.* 

Limiting respondents to only one answer sometimes caused discom- 
fort. Fortunately, the questions people found hard to answer with only 
one choice were evenly distributed throughout the questionnaire, and 
no single question had to be discarded because of too few responses. 

After being keypunched, the data were analyzed using the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences in version SPSS X . Missing values were 
not figured into the percentages for each question, so that the total N in 
some of our tables varies slightly. 

Results 

Background Information 

Respondents were asked to classify themselves in terms of their status 
at Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore. The breakdown of responses appears in 
table 1 . Table 2 shows the breakdown of respondents by their general 

*For those who have discovered that people are not sufficiently motivated to fill out li- 
brary questionnaires, we offer this suggestion: use an incentive. The incentive for partici- 
pating in this study at Swarthmore was a drawing for prizes — two $10 gift certificates, 
one from a local cheese shop and the other from a local ice cream parlor. Both faculty 
members and students seemed pleased by this opportunity and gladly filled out both the 
questionnaire and a slip for the drawing. 
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fields of study. There is an overall similarity in the samples from both 
colleges, both in terms of status and fields of study. More faculty mem- 
bers are represented in the Swarthmore sample, but this is the only ma- 
jor difference between the two. 

Data Analysis 

Hypothesis 1 . Users are basically satisfied with the existing card catalog sys- 
tem. 

Respondents were asked to generalize about their rate of success in 
locating information with the card catalog. Table 3 shows the results, 
with 84 percent at Bryn Mawr and 88 percent at Swarthmore indicating 
successful catalog use more than half the time. Queried further about 
catalog effectiveness, 80 percent at Bryn Mawr and 63 percent at 
Swarthmore said that when they were unable to locate materials, the 
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Respondents by Field 
of Study 
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fault did not lie with the catalog itself. Rather, they believed, as table 4 
shows, that the catalog merely reflected lack of materials in the collec- 
tion. A sizable proportion at both schools attributed their lack of success 
to their own uncertainty about alternative ways to search. (Patrons at 
Swarthmore appear to be either less confident or more honest in this re- 
gard.) 

These results generally support the hypothesis of satisfaction with the 
card catalog as a means of locating information. It is an established tech- 
nology that users understand reasonably well. The strongest pressure for 
change to OPACs is coming not from users, but from library manage- 
ment. 

Hypothesis 2 . Most people would be receptive to using a computerized catalog, 
particularly if it provided more information. Greatest resistance is expected from the 
faculty. 

The assumption here is that people do not have an aversion to com- 
puters per se. However, when asked to choose between a card catalog 
and a computerized catalog, both containing identical information, 56 
percent from Bryn Mawr and 49 percent from Swarthmore expressed a 
preference for the card catalog (see table 5}. 

When the results in table 5 are broken down by respondent status (ta- 
ble 6), we see the expected "traditionalism" of faculty. Fully two-thirds 
of the Bryn Mawr faculty chose the card catalog over its online counter- 
part. The comparable figure for Swarthmore faculty is 44 percent — a 
minority, but a large one. Swarthmore faculty may be relatively more 
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open to computerization than Bryn Mawr's because of more experience 
using a campuswide mainframe computer system. 

Note, however, that the students at both schools have large "tradi- 
tional' ' elements; it is not the case that youth is solidly in favor of techno- 
logical change. Half of the students at Swarthmore and 53 percent of 
those at Bryn Mawr choose the traditional card catalog over the OP AC. 
In fact, the only majority the computer catalog gets is from the 
Swarthmore faculty, and the result there is not overwhelming. 
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TABLE 4 

Perceived Reason for 
Lack of Catalog Success 

Bryn 

Mawr Swarthmore 
Reason for Failure N = 220 N = 344 

Librarv lacks 

materials 80% 63% 

Uncertain how to 

search 13% 31% 

Confused filing 

arrangement 3 % 3 % 

Other 4% 3% 



TABLE 5 

Choice of Catalog 
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Student feelings can be gauged from such remarks as the following. At 
Bryn Mawr an undergraduate wrote, ' 'The serendipity of a card catalog 
is lost with computerization. I would be at a tremendous loss if the card 
catalog were removed." Another student preferred the card catalog 
"because I'd probably take forever unless I knew exactly what I was do- 
ing. ' ' Even those who opted for the computerized catalog expressed con- 
cern, such as one who warned, "We'd have to wait for terminals much 
longer than for drawers. It's not worth it." Or another who said, "I 
don't want just a computer catalog — as an auxiliary it would be nice, 
though." Yet another suggested an alternative: "What would be nice 
would be a [card] catalog on each floor." 
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At Swarthmore feelings about the two options also ran high. Several 
students wrote in "very strong preference" when checking an option. 
Several noted that the card catalog was always available, while computer 
terminals would not be. A student who had done research with an online 
catalog said, "Overall, the flexibility of the computer is limited and frus- 
trating at times, not to mention frustration at lack of terminals. Yeck!" 
Ambivalence was common: "This idea of computerization is a good 
one," a student wrote, "but making it the sole source of sources is the 
height of stupidity. " 

One interesting question \yas asked only in the Bryn Mawr version of the 
questionnaire. Respondents were asked to choose between a traditional 
card catalog and an online catalog that would provide information in 
greater depth. Some objected to this question as ' 'too leading. ' ' Even so, 1 7 
percent of the respondents overall still chose the card catalog. Note that this 
figure is similar to the 16 percent of nonusers in two precedent studies and 
may represent the irreducible core of computerphobes. In the breakdown 
by status, 12 percent of the students and 30 percent of the faculty would be 
reluctant to give up the card catalog for the online intruder. 

These results do not offer strong support to the main hypothesis — that 
people are generally receptive to an online catalog when first proposed. 
They confirm, moreover, our expectations of substantial faculty resis- 
tance. Some respondents, of course, refused to answer the questions, 
pleading too little knowledge to make an informed choice. But we were 
surprised by the amount of resistance from the students, who by now 
have been exposed to other computer systems and appear to have ac- 
cepted them. 

In our hypotheses we did not conjecture whether respondents would 
differ by field of study in their acceptance of OPACs. However, as noted 
in table 2, we could place all respondents broadly in the humanities, so- 
cial sciences, or natural sciences, and the cross tabulations are sugges- 
tive. As one would expect, allegiance to the traditional card catalog is 
highest in the humanities and next highest in the social sciences (with 
proportionately more "traditionalists" in both at Bryn Mawr). In fact, 
table 7 shows clear majorities for the computer catalog only in the natu- 
ral sciences at both schools. (It will be recalled that, at Bryn Mawr, 17 
percent of all respondents preferred the card catalog to an OP AC even 
when the latter was presented as richer in information. Within fields, 
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those with this preference were sciences, 6 percent; social sciences, 18 
percent; and humanities, 23 percent). 

Hypothesis 3. Users (a) are not accustomed to waiting to access the collection 
through the card catalog, and (b) would not react well to having to wait to use a 
computerized catalog. 

The first part of the hypothesis was tested by asking respondents about 
their experiences waiting to use a drawer of the card catalog. At Bryn 
Mawr 73 percent and at Swarthmore 77 percent stated that they had 
never had to wait to use the card catalog. That so many people expect 
' ' instant access" must be taken into account in orienting the community 
to an online system, so as to avoid false expectations of what the system 
can provide. 

To test the second part of the hypothesis, users were asked how long 
they would wait to use a drawer of the card catalog, as opposed to a com- 
puter terminal. Tables 8 and 9 provide their respective answers. The 
percentage of users "unwilling to wait at all" or "to wait more than a 
minute" is considerable — about half the sample at both schools. (Stu- 
dent or faculty status does not matter.) Moreover, respondents at vari- 
ous levels of impatience are roughly the same for both the card and the 
online catalogs. We would infer from this that patience is not going to be 
more in evidence if online catalogs are installed. Serious efforts must be 
made to provide enough terminals to satisfy the demand for quick ac- 
cess. 

Related to the issue of waiting is whether patrons are willing to inter- 
rupt someone else's extended search at a terminal if they need to do a 
quick search. At Bryn Mawr only 27 percent said they would be willing 
to interrupt. The reluctance of the rest — a large majority — could lead to 
frustration as they wait for access. 
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At Swarthmore, interestingly enough, 51 percent said they would be 
willing to interrupt a terminal user. The presence of a large Prime com- 
puter network at Swarthmore has introduced students and faculty to 
competition for terminals as limited resources. This in turn may have 
induced a greater willingness to interrupt someone's ongoing work, 
rather as happens now at copying machines in many places. 

Our data clearly support the hypothesis that users are not accustomed 
to waiting to access their library's collection. While willingness to wait 
varies, it also seems clear that large (sometimes majority) groups of users 
will not use an online catalog if they have to wait for it very long. 

Hypothesis 4 . An important concern for users of an online catalog is that search- 
ing be (a ) private and (b) unpressured. 

People were asked to state whether they would feel uncomfortable if 
someone could see what they were searching on the computer terminal. 
Apparently refuting the hypothesis, 83 percent at Bryn Mawr and 81 
percent at Swarthmore said they would not feel uncomfortable. (Cross 
tabulating by status and by field of study provided no additional in- 
sights.) Some of this unconcern may be due to inexperience with online 
catalogs and may change when innocence is lost. Other studies indicate 
that privacy is an important concern to OPAC users. 

Less surprising is that 86 percent at Bryn Mawr said they would feel 
pressured to hurry their searches if someone were standing behind them 
to use the terminal. (This question was not asked at Swarthmore). 
Clearly, library planners should take such concerns into account when 
planning the number and location of terminals. A system that prevents 
people from completing their searches because of excessive queuing will 
generate annoyance and ill will. (In this, OPAC terminals are like auto- 
matic teller machines at banks.) 

Hypothesis 5. Users would welcome remote access to the library's collection 
from additional locations on campus and would be willing to wait longer for the 
added convenience of such access. 

Users were asked, "If the library's catalog were accessible through 
terminals all over campus, where would you prefer to look up informa- 
tion?" Table 10 indicates how students and faculty responded. Mod- 
ally, at both Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore, students want terminals to be 
located in the library. However, at least a third in both schools welcome 
the idea of terminals in their dorms: "This I like a lot," or "That would 
be marvelous, ' ' or " A great idea. ' ' Faculty overwhelmingly opt for ter- 
minals in their offices. Many of the faculty at Swarthmore now have of- 
fice terminals connected to a Prime computer; this experience has been 
positive, and probably explains why 81 percent are keen for remote ac- 
cess to the library holdings. 

Table 11 shows willingness to wait, by status, for remote access 
through an OPAC. At both schools, the modal group among students 
and faculty would wait two to five minutes. Again, however, an interest- 
ing difference in impatience appears. Combining categories of those who 
would not wait at all or would wait only up to a minute, one sees a greater 
proportion of impatient students at Swarthmore than Bryn Mawr (28 
percent versus 22 percent). The same holds for Swarthmore faculty, but 
more so (46 percent versus 33 percent). We again attribute this to the 
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TABLE 10 

Choice of Location for OPAC Terminals by Status 





Bryn M 


awr 


Swarthmore 




Students 


Faculty 


Students 


Faculty 


Location 


N = 181 


N = 46 


N = 268 


N = 96 


Library 


57% 


37% 


60% 


18% 


Computer center 


1% 





3% 


1% 


Dormitories 


33% 





37% 


0% 


Faculty offices 


1% 


63% 





81% 


Branch libraries* 


8% 











*Bryn Mawr option only. 
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Willingness to Wait for Remote Access by Status of Respondent 




Bryn Mawr 


Swarthmore 




Students 


Faculty 


Students 


Faculty 


Length of Time 


N= 182 


N = 45 


N = 265 


N = 93 


Wouldn't wait or would return 


13% 


13% 


15% 


26% 


Wait one minute 


9% 


20% 


13% 


20% 


Wait 2-5 minutes 


45% 


29% 


38% 


33% 


Wait 5-10 minutes 


18% 


16% 


24% 


11% 


Wait as long as necessary 


15% 


22% 


11% 


10% 



greater experience with campuswide computing at Swarthmore. 

It appears that if OPACs are to be installed among persons already 
acquainted with widespread terminal use and with typical waiting times , 
the percentage of those unwilling to wait long will be higher. 

Conclusions 

The findings of this survey, while not startling, underscore the prob- 
lems of winning acceptance for an online catalog. Bryn Mawr and 
Swarthmore patrons seem fairly content with the status quo and are 
therefore hesitant to try something new. Many are concerned that a 
change to an online catalog will disrupt their ability to find the informa- 
tion they require. Existing online catalogs have in some cases received 
negative publicity because of excessive downtime, queuing, or per- 
ceived difficulty. As one faculty member wrote, "A card catalog never 
breaks down. The . . . university library computer catalog was broken 
so often during my daughter's four years there that the library simply 
closed it down. ' ' Such concerns must be taken into account by planning 
committees as they make their choices. 

Our respondents are not accustomed to waiting to access the collec- 
tion, and few expressed willingness to wait any considerable length of 
time, regardless of whether the catalog is in card form or online. There 
must be sufficient terminals to ensure that users have access to holdings 
within five minutes or the majority will be dissatisfied. 

The card catalog apparently is popular because of its constant availa- 
bility and the immediacy of access it provides. An unpublished 
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Swarthmore study reveals that people use the card catalog when they 
have to — for an assignment, exam, or lecture. Much of this use is unpre- 
dictable as to period of day, and there is no reason to assume that online 
catalog use will fit into more predictable patterns. Users are understand- 
ably concerned about having any types of limitations placed on their cat- 
alog search behavior. As one student put it, "Specifying hours of use 
would be very limiting." 

The survey also clearly pointed out many people's resistance to learn- 
ing something new. The greatest vote of confidence the OPAC received 
was only 56 percent (Swarthmore faculty). Students at neither school 
gave it a majority, and fully two out of three Bryn Mawr faculty were 
skeptical. People in the humanities appear to be most likely to prefer the 
traditional card catalog, at least when the OPAC is still merely an idea. 
Perhaps one person in six will always prefer the card catalog to an OPAC . 
If libraries are going to switch, the staff must be prepared to launch a 
vigorous educational campaign — one that goes beyond sticking direc- 
tions on the terminal — or else be resigned to a system that will lose many 
of the more timid or computer-hostile users. 

Instruction will be necessary, furthermore, because of the nuances of 
the new system. Pease and Gouke found that, although most patrons 
came to prefer the online catalog, they were often unable to make full use 
of its retrieval power, compared to a skilled searcher. Problem searches 
will require additional instruction or direct help. 

Library planners must also anticipate users' feelings. While our re- 
spondents did not appear concerned with someone's being able to see 
what they were working on, the great majority were sensitive to the im- 
plicit pressures of others waiting to use the same equipment. 

The library must be prepared to offer users some substantial improve- 
ment over a manual catalog. Given a choice between two databases, one 
manual and one computerized, close to half of our respondents chose the 
former, as we have seen. Yet if the online catalog contained additional 
information or if users could access it from the convenience of their of- 
fices or dorms, many would welcome the change. 

The experience of libraries that have switched is that users' expecta- 
tions are raised considerably; they are no longer content with the same 
information that was accessible with a card catalog. They routinely want 
access to circulation data, to in-process files, and to areas of the collec- 
tion poorly covered in card catalogs, such as periodicals and government 
documents. Once users' expectations are raised, they may not only 
want more, but with less delay in processing time. While an online cata- 
log may seem a panacea to harried librarians, they will probably find 
that it creates an entirely new set of pressures. We would hope, however, 
that this paper identifies some of the problem areas, so that planners can 
begin efforts, through publicity and education, to forestall complaints 
and cultivate allies. 
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Appendix A 
Bryn Mawr College Library Survey* 



Category of respondent (please check one) 
] undergraduate student 
] graduate student 
] faculty 

] other, please specify . 



How many courses are you taking this semester? specify number . 

not applicable 
What is your general field of study? (please check one) 
] arts and humanities 
] social sciences 

] natural sciences and mathematics 
other, please specify . 



Which of the Bryn Mawr College Libraries do you use most often? (please check one) 
] Canaday 
] Psychology 
] Math/Physics 

*Editor's note: The questionnaire used for the Swarthmore College Library survey requested 
essentially the same information but was particularized for that institution. It has not been repro- 
duced here because of space constraints. 
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] Chemistry/Geology 
] Biology 
[ ] Art and Archaeology 

If you checked Canaday or the Art and Archaeology Library for the above question, 
have you ever used any of the science libraries? 
[ ] yes [ ] no 

If you checked Canaday or one of the science libraries for question number 4, have 
you ever used the Art and Archaeology Library? 
t ] yes [ ] no 

On the average for this semester, how often have you visited any of the Bryn Mawr 

College Libraries for any reason? (please check one) 

[ ] never been to any BMC library this semester 

[ ] less than once a month 

[ ] once a month 

[ ] a few times a month 

[ ] once a week 

] about every other day 
[ ] once a day or more 

Do you generally visit the BMC Libraries: (please check one) 

] to have a quiet place to study, 
[ ] to consult the library staff, 

] to use the card catalog, 

] to use the reference materials, 
[ ] to use the reserve materials, 
[ ] to use the Xerox machines, or 
[ ] to socialize? 

[ ] other, please specify 

Approximately how often this semester have you used the card catalog in any of the 

BMC Libraries? (please check one) 

[ ] have never used 

[ ] hardly ever 

[ ] about every other week 

[ ] once, maybe twice a week 

1 more than twice a week 
During the week, when do you prefer to use the card catalogs in the BMC Libraries? 
(please check one) 
[ ] opening to 1 1 a.m. 
[ ] 1 1 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
[ ] 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

] 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

] 8 p.m. to closing 
[ ] seldom use during the week 

On the weekends, when do you prefer to use the card catalogs in the BMC Li- 
braries? (please check one) 
[ ] opening to noon on Saturday 
[ ] Saturday noon to 5 p.m. 
( ] Saturday 5 p.m. to closing 
[ ] opening to 5 p.m. on Sunday 

] Sunday 5 p.m. to closing 
[ ] seldom use on the weekends 
Do you use the card catalogs more: (please check one) 

] before the semester begins, 
[ ] in the first month of the semester, 

] just before an exam or paper, 

] consistently throughout the semester, or 
[ ] in the last month of the semester? 

Do you think that you find what you're looking for in the card catalogs: (please 
check one) 
[ ] seldom, 

[ ] less than half the time, 
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[ ] more often than not, or 
[ ] almost always? 

14. When you can't find what you want in the card catalogs, is it generally because: 
[ ] the library doesn't seem to have the materials you need, 

] you're not sure if there's another way to look up what you wanted, or 
[ ] the arrangement of the cards in the catalog is confusing? 
[ ] other, please specify 

15. When you're in the libraries, do you generally consult a library staff member: 

] before you start to use the card catalog, 
[ ] only if you haven't been able to find what you needed in the card catalog, or 
] to help clarify what you found in the catalog? 

] you never find it necessary to ask for assistance with the card catalog 

16. Have you ever had to wait to use a specific drawer of the card catalog? 
[ ] yes [ ] no 

17. Do you often have to wait to use a specific drawer of the card catalog? 
[ ] yes [ ] no 

18. When you use the card catalog in any of the libraries, do you more often look for: 
(please check one) 

[ ] a specific title of a book or journal, 

[ ] a particular person's name, or 

[ ] a subject or topic, such as United States history? 

[ ] no preference 

[ ] other, please specify 

19. On the average for this semester how much total time have you spent each time that 
you consulted the card catalog in any of the BMC Libraries? (please check one) 

] less than five minutes each time 
[ ] 5 to 10 minutes 
[ ] 10 to 20 minutes 
[ ] over 20 minutes. 

20. Excluding times when you must use a specific drawer of the card catalog as soon as 
possible, how long would you be willing to wait for a drawer before you felt incon- 
venienced? (please check one) 

[ ] wouldn't wait around at all 

[ ] about a minute 

[ ] 2 to 5 minutes 

[ ] 5 to 10 minutes 

I ] as long as it took 

[ ] would come back later 

2 1 . Have you ever used the OCLC terminal that sits in the area by the phone directories 
in Canaday Library? 

[ ] yes [ ] no* 

* If you answered ' 'No ' ' to the above question, please proceed to question 25 

22. When you used the OCLC terminal, did you: 

] teach yourself from the instructions next to the terminal, 
[ ] read the instructions and then ask someone to help you begin, 
[ ] ask someone to show you how to use it without having read the instructions, or 
[ ] ask for help only if the terminal didn't respond as you expected? 

23 . Have you ever asked someone to explain something that you found on the terminal? 
[ ] yes [ ] no 

24. Have you ever had to wait to use the OCLC terminal? 
[ ] yes [ ] no 

25. As far as you're aware, the OCLC system contains: (please check one) 

] information about all the books that Bryn Mawr owns 
[ ] information about some of the books that Bryn Mawr owns 
[ ] information about some books that Bryn Mawr owns and some books that 

other libraries own 
[ ] listings of books by subject 
[ ] no idea what it contains 
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26. If you've never used the OCLC terminal in Canaday, is it because: (please check 
one) 

[ ] you haven't felt it was necessary for what you wanted, 
[ ] you aren't sure what information is available from it, 

] you would rather not use a computer terminal, 

] you didn't know it was available for general use, 

] you weren't sure how to begin, 
[ ] you never heard of it before, or 
[ ] you seldom visit Canaday Library for any reason? 
[ ] not applicable 

27. If you were able to get the information you can currently get from the card catalogs 
only from a computer terminal, how long would you be willing to wait to use it before 
you felt inconvenienced? (please check one) 

] wouldn't wait around at all 
[ ] about a minute 
[ ] 2 to 5 minutes 

] 5 to 10 minutes 
[ ] as long as it took 
[ ] would come back later 

28. If you were given a choice between two systems that contained identical information, 
would you rather use: 

[ ] a card catalog, or 

[ ] a computerized catalog? 

29. If someone were using a drawer of the card catalog for an extended period of time 
and you needed to check one item in that drawer very quickly, would you feel com- 
fortable asking to interrupt that person's search for one brief moment? 

[ ] yes [ ] no 

30. If someone were conducting an extended search with a computerized catalog and 
you needed to check one citation very quickly, would you feel comfortable asking to 
interrupt that person's search for one brief moment? 

I ] yes [ ] no 

31 . If you were given a choice between a card catalog and a computerized catalog that 
provided broader access to the same information (ability to limit searches by lan- 
guage, year, etc., of publication) and provided more types of information (whether 
book was on order, checked out, etc.), would you rather use: 

[ ] a card catalog, or 

[ ] a computerized catalog? 

32. Would you feel you had to hurry if someone were standing behind you waiting to 
use a computer terminal? 

[ ] yes [ ] no 

33. Would you feel uncomfortable if someone could see what you were searching on a 
computer terminal? 

[ ] yes [ ] no 

34. If the library's catalog were accessible through terminals all over campus, where 
would you prefer to look up information? (please check one) 

[ ] in the library 
[ ] in the computer center 
[ ] in the dormitories 
[ ] in faculty offices 

[ ] other, please specify 

35 If it were possible to dial up the catalog from outside the library but it took more time 
to get a response than it would in the library building itself, how long would you be 
willing to wait for a response? 
[ ] wouldn't wait around at all 
[ ] about a minute 
[ ] 2 to 5 minutes 
[ ] 5 to 10 minutes 
t ] as long as it took 
[ ] would come back later 
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Tables of Contents and Book 
Indexes: How Well Do They Match 
Readers' Descriptions of Books? 

Virgil Diodato 



The author collected information about tables of contents and index terms in 125 
books borrowed by patrons in a medium- sized academic library. To learn how use- 
ful the terms would be as subject terms in a library catalog, he determined which of 
these terms were the same as the words used by the patrons to describe the books. For 
72.4% of the books assigned Library of Congress subject headings, the patron 's 
term matched the LC heading. The patron 's term matched the table of contents term 
for 81.3% of the books with tables of contents. If the catalog had included terms 
from the tables of contents and the indexes in addition to the LC subject headings, 
the success rate would have been 97.3%. One problem in using terms from books in 
a library catalog is that many books lack indexes and/or tables of contents. 

R.ESPONSES TO A COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES ONLINE CATALOG 

Evaluation Project questionnaire reveal that the "ability to search a 
book's table of contents, summary, or index" is among the special fea- 
tures desired by users of online public access catalogs. This response is 
not too surprising, if we consider that library patrons have had many 
years of experience using these devices that describe the content of 
books. Subject heading terms in library catalogs have described books 
for years, too. But the many entries found in a table of contents or index 
compared to the several subject headings assigned to the book have 
made it tempting to consider both as additional sources of subject access 
for the library catalog user. Nevertheless, little research has been done 
on how effectively tables of contents and book indexes match readers' 
perceptions of books. This paper describes an experiment that examined 
tables of contents and book indexes as devices for enriching subject ac- 
cess. 

Tables of contents ajjd indexes are important because they are sources 
of descriptive terms that could be added to the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings (LCSH) terms or to terms of any other authority list assigned 
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to books for a library's subject catalog. Although both have been around 
for centuries, using them to enhance the catalog record for a book has 
become especially feasible recently, thanks to the availability of com- 
puters. Today, there is room in the online library catalog for more than 
the two or three subject headings per book found in the card catalog. 
And we can expect that there will be many books for which publishers 
will create computerized or online versions as an offshoot of the printing 
process. The online version of a book becomes a way to get table of con- 
tents and index terms into a library catalog, if there is a telecommunica- 
tions link between the publisher's and the library's computers. There 
are other methods of automated input, such as optical character reading. 
In any case, the technology to input table of contents and index data is 
available. A question remains on how useful these data are to readers. 
For readers who hold a book in hand and for readers who view a book on 
a video display, tables of contents and indexes are devices that help them 
decide if the book contains relevant information, and if so, where in the 
book that information is. We are learning that new technologies need 
not do away with these devices. For example, there now exist databases 
that allow services like "Current Book Contents" to disseminate collec- 
tions of contents tables of newly published books. And there is SU- 
PERINDEX, a database that provides online access to the indexes from 
about two thousand medical, scientific, and technical monographs. 

The Subject Access Project 

The Subject Access Project has provided the major investigation of 
tables of contents and book indexes as sources of subject data for online 
library catalogs. Although the final report of the study appeared in 
1978, Settel and Cochrane described the work again in 1982, being 
prompted by "renewed interest and the frantic pace at which online 
public access catalogs are being developed. . . ."' The investigators de- 
veloped rules for selecting library catalog entries from tables of contents 
and indexes and for maintaining a quota of entries taken from each 
monograph. An experimental database, BOOKS, included these en- 
tries in the records of 1 ,979 books.' A comparison between BOOKS rec- 
ords and MARC records took place when the investigators solicited re- 
search questions and applied them to the two databases. 

BOOKS records retrieved at least twice as many of the relevant items for . . . 
social science . . , and three times as many as MARC for the humanities que- 
ries. . . . 

In summary, our results lead us to conclude that we can recommend the 
BOOKS record as a better record for online subject searching; than the MARC 
record. 

Mandel reviewed proposals for enhancing the library subject catalog 
and noted that "suggestions for adding keywords or uncontrolled terms 
to the record have included adding words from the table of contents or 
index. ' ' She warned that the usefulness of enhancing the MARC record 
with such data ought to be tried and "weighed against cost-effectiveness 
and need."" 
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The Experiment 

In this experiment library patrons were asked to describe the books 
they used, on the assumption that a patron's description would involve a 
term that the patron would use in a search for the book in the library 
subject catalog. Patrons borrowing books from the circulation desk at a 
medium- sized academic library received questionnaires; the most im- 
portant item on these forms asked the patron to write down a word or 
phrase describing a book that he or she just had checked out. (The two 
versions of the questionnaire are in the appendix.) Weeks or months 
later, when the book had returned to the library, the author, with the 
help of student assistants, compared the patron's word or phrase with 
the terms in the table of contents and index of the book as well as with the 
LCSH term(s) under which the book was filed in the library's subject 
card catalog. The two versions of the questionnaire differed only in the 
wording of item four, the request for a reader's description of a book. We 
alternated administration of the two versions so that every two succes- 
sive respondents received different versions. There were two versions 
because we could not decide which was more appropriate, despite a pilot 
study involving sixty library and information science students and 
twenty library patrons. The goal was for the respondent to write down a 
word or phrase that would retrieve a record from a hypothetical catalog 
that would have subject access points enhanced by tables of contents and 
index terms. The two versions of item four were brief attempts at fulfill- 
ing this goal. After talking to participants in the pilot study and examin- 
ing their responses, there was no clear choice as to which version was 
more understandable to respondents and the better communicator of 
our goal. So, we used both versions. 

If a subject catalog had included not only LCSH terms assigned to a 
given book but also all the table of contents and index terms found in the 
book, we wanted to know which of those terms would match a term sug- 
gested by the book's reader. The artificiality of the experiment is most 
evident in the treatment of the term written on the questionnaire as if it 
were a search term. Perhaps patrons actually searching for books would 
use search terms very different from the terms they write on question- 
naires asking them to describe those books. This limitation is a reason- 
able one because the study involves subject access devices that could be 
incorporated into an online catalog that would accept many kinds of pa- 
tron terms, including terms that describe in patrons' own words books 
they have encountered before as well as terms that patrons express in the 
form of controlled subject vocabularies such as LCSH. Another limita- 
tion of the study is that we did not control patrons' access to the card 
catalog or to the books themselves. So, some respondents probably were 
more familiar than others with LCSH terms, tables of contents, and in- 
dex entries for their books. We accepted this, as we accepted the possibil- 
ity that some respondents had read their books many times while others 
had only glanced at their books before filling out our questionnaires. In 
either case, the patron ought to have been able to describe the book, and 
that was what we wanted our respondents to do. The study also could 
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have controlled the patron search process, perhaps by administering 
questions before and after each patron searched for a book. But our 
questionnaire was only for those patrons who already had retrieved a 
book from the collection, because we felt that the book in hand was good 
evidence that the respondent would be able to describe the book. Be- 
cause we did not wish to test patron searches that might not result in 
retrieval, we did not question patrons before they did their searching. As 
in the University of Chicago's book-memory experiment, the current 
study examined "information library users may possess about materials 
they have had previous contact with." 11 

The most important and time-consuming part of the investigation 
was matching the readers' terms with table of contents, index, and 
LCSH terms. A successful match between a reader's term and any of the 
three types of terms being tested occurred when at least one word (other 
than articles, conjunctions, and prepositions) in the reader's term was 
identical to or very much like at least one word in the term being tested. 
An example of an exact match took place when a patron suggested 
"U.S. involvement in Norway" for a book that had "Norway: The 
First Decade" as a table of contents entry. Norway was in both terms. An 
example of a truncated match occurred when a reader used "architec- 
ture," while the index for that book had the entry "Architectural con- 
ventions"; both terms included the root of the same word. Truncation 
matches required that this root be at least 50 percent as long as the num- 
ber of letters in the longer of the two words being compared. So, book and 
bookkeeper would not provide a truncation match, because their common 
root — book — contains only four of the ten letters in the longer of the two 
words being compared. Truncation matches were permitted because of 
the use of truncation in many online searching systems and because us- 
ers of even manual subject access tools surely truncate the search terms 
they are using. Although we examined every word of a book's table of 
contents and every word of its LCSH terms, time allowed us to examine 
only part of a book's index. For example, if a patron described a book as 
being about "information science," we looked at every word in every 
entry only in the "info-" and "sci-" sections of the index. 

The matching process did not examine cross-references in LCSH or 
in the book indexes. Therefore, the results understate the matching ca- 
pabilities of a catalog that could link a user's term with cross-references. 
In this study, it was not feasible to examine the cross-reference structure 
of book indexes, and to be consistent we also avoided LCSH cross- 
references. A good examination of cross-references in an index would 
require looking through the entire index during each search. For exam- 
ple, we would not only have to look for the patron's information science 
words under info- and under sci-, but we would also need to search for see 
references under those two stems. More importantly, it would also be 
necessary to search under a broader term. 

Selection of patrons was not random. The student assistants ap- 
proached patrons from July through December 1984 at hours that were 
convenient to the assistants. They spent an hour or two at a time stand- 
ing in the public area adjacent to the circulation desk. An assistant would 
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ask a patron to fill out a questionnaire. If the patron agreed, a table and 
chair were provided. When that patron was done, the assistant would 
approach the next patron walking away from the circulation desk. There 
was no restriction against a library user's participating more than once 
in this investigation. 

We collected questionnaire data for 138 books, although data for three 
of the books were of little use because patrons did not provide descriptive 
terms. The responses to our questions told us something about the books 
and their readers. The books represented seventeen major Library of 
Congress classes, especially B (19 books), P (19), R (18), and H (17). 
Most patrons — eighty-eight — had "used the subject section of this Li- 
brary ' s card catalog to look for this book , " as the questionnaire phrased 
it, and about half the patrons — seventy — said they had spent at least five 
minutes "using the book" before coming to the circulation desk. Forty- 
one of those had spent an hour or more with the book. The questionnaire 
asked for a "word or phrase" describing the book, and most patrons 
wrote down either one word (sixty-two patrons) or two words (forty- 
nine), not counting articles, conjunctions, and prepositions. The longest 
phrase contained six words. Most of the respondents were either under- 
graduate (seventy-three) or graduate (forty-one) students at the univer- 
sity served by the library. There also were ten faculty, two staff, and 
twelve other respondents. 

We actually retrieved only 120 of the 138 books mentioned by the re- 
spondents. We could not find eighteen of the books. Time limitations 
forced us to curtail our searching of the library subject card catalog, and 
so we examined the catalog for only 1 16 of the 138 books. However, 5 of 
the 18 books that were not retrieved were among the 116 titles examined 
in the catalog so that in total, we gathered some data — table of contents 
and/or index and/or LCSH data — for 125 of the 138 books mentioned 
by our readers. 

Results 

Matches 

Two Subject Devices. Increasing the number of access points for a book 
can increase the chances of retrieving the book from a collection. And so 
it is not surprising that in this investigation there was a higher percent- 
age of matches with reader terms via any two subject devices than with 
any one device. Most dramatically, only 72.4 percent of reader terms 
matched the respective LCSH terms in books assigned LCSH terms, 
while 90.2 percent of reader terms matched table of contents and/or in- 
dex terms in books having these devices (see table 1). 

A Single Subject Device. If we consider one subject device at a time, then 
table of contents and indexes both performed better than LCSH terms. 
Reader terms matched contents terms in 81 .3 percent of the books with 
tables of contents, and they matched index terms in 81 .6 percent of the 
books with indexes, but reader terms matched only 72.4 percent of the 
books assigned LCSH terms. 

Matches in tables of contents continued and even overshadowed in- 
dex as well as LCSH terms when we take into account that a book pub- 
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Matches of Reader Terms with Table of Contents (TOC), Index, 
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*Line a represents 120 books examined for tables of contents and indexes and 116 
catalog records examined for LCSH terms. Five of the latter were for books not 
among the 120 books examined. Thus, some figures in this line total 125 items. 

A match in line c, d, or e is a match between a reader's term for a book and a term 
in at least one of the subject device(s) for that book. 

Line d tallies a truncated match only if there was a truncated match but no exact 
match for the book and device(s) being tested. 



lished without a table of contents or without an index and a book cata- 
loged without being assigned Library of Congress subject headings are 
less accessible to users than is a book that does possess these subject de- 
vices. The index matching rate dropped to 59.2 percent of reader terms 
and the LCSH matching rate to 65.5 percent of reader terms when we 
included all the books examined, whether the books had indexes or were 
assigned subject headings. However, the table of contents matching rate 
was still the best under these conditions. In 72.5 percent of the books 
examined there was a table of contents term that matched a reader term. 

Three Subject Devices . Of 74 books having all three of the subject devices, 
72 (97.3 percent) had in at least one of the devices a term that matched 
the corresponding reader term. This result is a good example of how an 
increase in subject access points to a book can increase the chances that a 
search term will retrieve the book. Another piece of information can be 
misleading, however (see line h of the last column of table 1). The infor- 
mation given there to complete the table gives a low matching rate of 
62. 1 percent for three subject devices. This figure actually means that of 
116 books ,62.1 percent either had no matches in any subject device (this 
being true for only 2 books) or failed to have all three subject devices 
(forty-two 42 books). 
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NONMATCHES 



Tables of Contents. Nonmatches to tables of contents terms can be at- 
tributed in several cases to the fact that the book was a humanities book 
that simply did not have a contents table. The device also did not match 
as well as LCSH terms in situations in which the user described a book in 
a very broad way. Out of 120 books examined for tables of contents 33 
failed to match a reader term with a contents term for the respective 
book. Thirteen of the nonmatches were due to the lack of tables of con- 
tents, 10 of the 13 being books of art, literature, or music. One does not 
always expect a novel or a portfolio of art reproductions to have a table of 
contents, but it was surprising that there were two natural sciences books 
and one business text that also failed to have tables of contents. 

Most of the other twenty cases in which table of contents terms did not 
match reader terms, surprisingly enough, can be attributed to specificity 
of terminology. Most interesting were the eight instances in which the 
contents term did not agree with the reader's term even though the 
LCSH term did. Typical of this situation was a user term political analy- 
sis. The LCSH agreed that the book dealt with United States — Politics 
and government, but the table of contents did not mention politics or 
analysis. Why should it? From chapter titles such as "The Stewardship 
of Jimmy Carter" and "The Primaries of 1980," the reader can easily 
infer that this is political analysis. The table of contents is doing what it 
should be doing: clearly listing the various aspects of political analysis 
covered by the book. The LCSH plays its role well, too. The cataloger 
has selected Politics and government as the best LCSH subheading 
that describes the overall content of the book. That is an appropriate role 
for an LCSH. 

Indexes. This device usually did not match reader terms either because 
the given book did not have an index or because the indexer had elected 
not to use broad entries as antiscattering tools. A major problem for in- 
dexes was that they were missing from so many of the 120 books that we 
examined. In thirty-three of the forty-nine instances in which readers' 
terms did not match index terms, the books did not have indexes. As 
expected, many — one-third — of these books were in the humanities, but 
the missing index was a problem in various classes, including education, 
medicine, the natural and social sciences, and technology. In seven of 
the sixteen cases where indexes did exist but yet did not have matches, an 
LCSH term succeeded. In each of the seven cases, the user described the 
book very broadly, suggesting a term very much like an LCSH term as- 
signed to the book. Thus, readers selected aging and architecture for two of 
the books, while the catalogers assigned the LCSH terms Aging and 
Architecture — England, respectively. The indexes did not match such 
terms, and understandably so, because it could take a lot of index space 
to list all the pages that mention one of the major concepts of a book. Yet 
the indexes did fail, for such broad terms could have appeared as index 
entries. Indexers do use them on occasion as tools to bring together un- 
der one entry many subconcepts that otherwise would be scattered 
throughout the index. For example, an entry for aging could list refer- 
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ences to attitudes toward aging, the effects of drugs on aging, govern- 
ment programs for the aging, learning changes during aging, and so on. 
A problem for the indexer is to decide when a topic is broad enough to 
include many subtopics but not so broad that the entry takes up many 
columns of the index. Depending on an indexer's decision, it might or 
might not be the role of the index to provide terms broad enough to 
match some readers' descriptions of a book's overall contents. 

LCSH Terms. We gathered LCSH data for 116 of the books, and we 
found that LCSH terms usually did not match readers' descriptions of 
books because a reader's term was more specific than the LCSH term or 
because the reader selected a term synonymous but not identical to the 
LCSH term. LCSH terms also did not match readers' terms if no sub- 
ject heading was assigned to a book. However, a missing subject heading 
was less common than a missing table of contents or index, there being 
no LCSH terms in only eleven of the forty cases of LCSH nonmatches. 
Of the other twenty-nine cases of LCSH nonmatches, the table of con- 
tents and/or index provided a match in fifteen instances. Sometimes 
LCSH terms did not match while contents and index terms did because 
the one or two LCSH terms were not as specific as some of the many 
table of contents and/or index terms nor as specific as the reader term. 
For example, for a book about Egyptian art, the LCSH term was 
Egypt — Antiquities. But the reader described the book as being about 
"two-dimensional" art; the author included "two-dimensional meth- 
ods" among the contents terms ; and the indexer used ' ' two-dimensional 
art" as an entry. Other LCSH terms did not match but were synony- 
mous with a reader's term. For example, a subject heading for one book 
described it as a work on ethics. But the reader's description and the au- 
thor's contents term and the indexer's term all differed from the as- 
signed LCSH term; for them, the work was about morals. 

Comparison with the Subject Access Project 

Results of the present study and of Atherton's Subject Access Project 
both suggest that table of contents and book index terms could enhance 
access to a library catalog. Beyond that, it is difficult to compare results 
because the present study used patrons' descriptions of known books 
while Atherton's study used requests for information on topics, as the 
items to be matched against LCSH, index, and table of contents terms. 
The ninety queries analyzed by Atherton resulted in the retrieval of 
1,143 items (BOOKS and/or MARC records). There were only 52 
items that were retrieved simultaneously by a BOOKS search and a 
MARC search for the same request. (BOOKS contained table of con- 
tents and index terms, and MARC contained LCSH terms, title words, 
and other elements typically found in a MARC record.) It is no wonder, 
then, that this "would lead one to think that both types of searches are 
needed. ..." Although in the present study an increase in subject ac- 
cess points led to increased matching of reader terms with subject terms, 
the differences among the types of subject devices were not as great as in 
Atherton's study. Subject searches, like those done by Atherton, are suc- 
cessful only if the information retrieval system contains relevant records, 
no matter how well the subject devices work. Searches for known items, 
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as in the present study, have only to perform the match between the us- 
er's search term and the term that represents the item. This is not always 
an easy task, but our respondents' awareness of the books they were de- 
scribing makes it understandable that there were greater matching rates 
and less variance in this study than in Atherton's. 

Other Results 

Results were about the same for the two versions of questionnaire item 
four. One version asked the patron "what the book is about." The other 
asked for a descriptive term likely to be found in the "subject section of 
this Library's card catalog. ' ' The matching rate for each subject device 
in books having the respective devices was slightly better for the second 
(or card catalog) version than for the first. But the relative standing of 
the three subject devices did not differ. For tables of contents, indexes, 
and LCSH terms, the matching rates were 79.6, 80.0, and 70.6 for the 
first version and 83.0, 83.3, and 74.1 for the second version. Compare 
this with the first three entries on line g of table 1 . In each case, the index 
term matching rate is a bit higher than the table of contents rate and 
much higher than the LCSH rate. The most interesting difference be- 
tween the two versions of the item was the format of patrons' terms. The 
only respondents who created subheadings, as in "Camera — history," 
were four who used the second, or card catalog, version. And three- 
quarters of the twenty-four patrons whose terms were longer than two 
words used the first version. It is not surprising that patrons who are told 
to use library catalog terms think about adding subheadings and limiting 
their search terms to one or two words. Those not tied to the catalog 
seemed to use language, such as "the search for unity, democracy, and 
progression in India, ' ' often more natural than those used by the others, 
such as "Germany — history." 

The questionnaire also asked patrons to indicate how much time they 
had "spent (in any way) using the book" before encountering us. We 
wondered if exposure to a book would affect how someone described it. 
However, because we became concerned that patrons might not accu- 
rately gauge how much time they had spent with the books, we have re- 
ported the results above without referring to this factor. There is not 
much of a relationship between matching rates and exposure times. For 
table of contents terms, patrons claiming the shortest exposure time (five 
minutes or less) had the lowest matching rate (79.6). For LCSH terms, 
patrons with medium exposure (between five and sixty minutes) had the 
lowest matching rate (65.7). And for index terms, patrons with a long 
exposure (an hour or more) had the lowest matching rate (75.0). The 
most important finding here was that short exposure time was not an 
automatic impediment nor was long exposure time an immediate ad- 
vantage to selecting a term that matched a subject device. 

Finally, the questionnaire provided the university status of the re- 
spondents and the Library of Congress classes of the books they exam- 
ined. These data are reported above without analysis. We collected them 
only so that we could briefly describe our respondents and their books. It 
did not seem useful to analyze so few items — 138 — by rather large num- 
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bers of categories, five types of respondents, and seventeen classes of 
books. 

Conclusion 

This paper provides evidence that tables of contents and indexes in 
books contain terms that some readers are likely to use in describing 
those books. Thus, these subject devices can complement traditional li- 
brary catalog subject headings in providing subject access to books, if 
only because the additional terms would increase the likelihood that the 
catalog would link an appropriate book with a term that matches a read- 
er' s search term. These are not the only devices that could enhance the 
library catalog. Using title words and assigning more and more LCSH 
terms also would increase readers' chances of linking their terms with 
relevant books. 

However, table of contents and index terms present several disadvan- 
tages, too. First, these two devices are missing from some books. Sec- 
ond, index construction is not nearly as standardized as the assigning of 
LCSH terms is. The example given in this paper noted that antiscat- 
tering structures differ from index to index. Perhaps this lack of stan- 
dardization will be offset when we use computers rather than book pages 
for storing index terms. Third, contents and index terms sometimes dis- 
agree with the level of specificity of a reader's search term. Especially 
when the reader is searching via a broad term, these terms are not as 
helpful as are LCSH terms. 

But even these simple statements are not rules. For some readers, 
what a book is about is exactly what the title or subject heading term says 
it is about. For example, a book titled Principles of Egyptian Art is a book 
about Egyptian art. For other readers, a book is about the piece of infor- 
mation they need to retrieve from it; that same book, for them, is about 
two-dimensional art. In one instance, the subject heading does very well 
in providing access to a book by describing the general, broad contents 
of the book. In another instance, only the index could provide the nar- 
row, specific terms that agree with readers' terms. 

Despite the existence of online catalogs, the results here remind us of 
the importance of printed tools. Missing tables of contents and missing 
indexes decrease access to the books we hold in our hands. The contents 
term or index term is so important, for the printed book has no device to 
permit us, say, to scan all its pages in a few seconds for search terms at 
which we might guess. The results also remind us of the complex rela- 
tionship among readers, authors, indexers, and catalogers. Whether the 
subject analyst is a cataloger assigning a few subject headings to a book 
or an indexer deriving hundreds of terms from the author's text, that 
analyst is providing access for readers whose needs differ from person to 
person and even from time to time. 

Tables of contents, index terms, and subject headings all are useful in 
various types of subject access systems. In an enhanced online catalog, 
the reader could have equal access to all these terms. In a completely 
manual system access is not equal, because the terms are stored in differ- 
ent places, some in a library card catalog, some in the books themselves. 
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In a hybrid situation, the online catalog provides access to subject head- 
ings. Then, once the book is in hand, the book itself presents its table of 
contents and index to the user. In any case, there are roles for all these 
subject access devices. 
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Appendix A 
The Questionnaire 

Select one book you just have checked out at the library circulation desk. 

1 . What is the book's call number? 

Call Number: . 

2. What is the book's title? 

Title: 

3 . Estimate the time you already have spent (in any way) using the book. Please account 
for all the times you ever have used the book. Place an X on one of the three lines 
below. 

In using this book, you have spent a total of . . . 

Five minutes or less (68')* 
More than five minutes but less than one hour (29) 
One hour or more (41) 

4. Please write down one word or phrase that tells what the book is about, t 

Your word or phrase is: , 

5. Have you ever used the subject section of this Library's card catalog to look for this 
book? Yes (88) No (50) 

6. Place an Jon the line below that corresponds to your status. 
Graduate Student (41) Staff Member (21 

Undergrad Student (73) Faculty Member (10) Other (12) 

"The numbers in parentheses represent the numbers of respondents who checked the respective 
questionnaire items. 

fThe alternate version of question 4 was: 
4. Suppose someone looks for this book by using the subject section of this Library's card catalog. 

Please suggest one word or phrase under which he or she probably will be able to find a card for 

the book. 

Your word or phrase is: . 
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Serials Librarianship, 1981-85: 
A Review Article 

Mary Elizabeth Clack 



This article review.'; nine significant publications in serials Librarianship with im- 
print dates of 1981 to 1985, inclusive. Its purpose is to present those publications 
that contribute to the serials librarian 's knowledge of trends in serials management. 
Exploring the diverse aspects of this topic will be useful for other librarians inter- 
ested in the role and future of serials in libraries. 

Serials librarianship is a multifaceted discipline practiced in a 
myriad of organizational settings. The serials librarian deals not only 
with serials but also with monograph series, newspapers, microforms in 
their various manifestations, and sometimes government documents 
and continuations. He or she is responsible for supervision and imple- 
mentation of most, if not all, of the following functions: acquisitions, 
bibliographic control, check-in, claiming, pre-order searching, fiscal 
control, binding, collection development, budgeting, and public ser- 
vice. These functions may be totally automated or partly automated, 
may include conversion of manual records to an automated system or 
developing and/or maintaining a union list of serials. 

To accomplish these tasks effectively the serials librarian must be con- 
versant with publisher and subscription agency practices, national and 
international standards, AACR2 cataloging, library organization, re- 
source allocation, and costs and must be aware of future trends in prices, 
electronic transfer of acquisitions data, and electronic publishing. The 
seriaiist must have management skills to motivate staff members, foster 
productivity, and encourage purposeful creativity. In addition to de- 
signing and streamlining procedures, the serials librarian develops rela- 
tionships with the outside world of vendors, binders, publishers, and dis- 
tributors and evaluates these relationships. 

Each of these functional areas has been liberally treated in the litera- 
ture between 1981 and 1985. The nine publications reviewed here were 
selected because they contribute in a significant way to the body of 
knowledge concerned with the serial functions and skills described 
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above. Many also include informative bibliographies. 

For serials librarian ship, the period between 1981 and 1985 could be 
known as the era after Osborn, since the celebrated text Serial Publications 
appeared in 1980 in its third revised edition. 1 One of the best of the post- 
Osborn texts is Introduction to Serials Management, by Marcia Tuttle, with 
chapters contributed by Luke Swindler and Nancy t. White/ Published 
in 1983, this text is aimed at an audience of library school students and 
librarians who are beginning serials work; it covers the broad spectrum 
of serial functions in the order in which they are performed: selection 
and collection development, acquisition processing, cataloging, preser- 
vation (binding and microforms), and servicing of the serials collection 
to readers. The final chapter is devoted to data- and resource- sharing 
issues and national developments including automation and standards. 
Appended is an extensive annotated bibliography divided into "Work- 
ing Tools" (reference sources) and "Research Tools" (secondary 
sources consisting of studies and other articles and monographs) with 
each section subdivided by the topics treated in the preceding chapters. 

The value of this text lies in its comprehensiveness and the methodical 
presentation of each subject. It is apparent that the authors are experi- 
enced librarians with pragmatic concerns such as the flexibility of check- 
in records, the importance of date of receipt and timing in the claim pro- 
cess, caveats about proof of payment and refunds, the relationship 
between the nature of the material and the method of acquisition, the 
repercussions of cancellation and transfers, and the basic tenets of public 
service, cataloging, and collection development. The common basis for 
many procedures is elucidated here with clarity. Much basic informa- 
tion is included — the succinct presentation of types of binding, to cite 
only one example. The actual procedures described refer predorninandy 
to manual systems. Tuttle acknowledges at the end of chapter 3 that ac- 
quisitions is in a state of transition, moving toward more automation of 
processes dictated by the budgetary concerns of each library, but the 
need for accurate records, whether manual or machine- read able, is still 
present. This text stands as a vital introduction to the serials field. 

The other reviews in this article will examine relevant publications in 
the following specific areas of serials management: publishing and elec- 
tronic publishing, cataloging, acquisitions, and serials automation, with 
a final section about a special journal issue devoted to these and other 
pertinent aspects of serials work. 

Publishing and Electronic Publishing 

One of the areas in which the serials librarian benefits from increased 
knowledge and communication is that of serial publishers' practices. A 
source of such information is Wayne Thyden's article which examines 
the complexities of order fulfillment and service with an appreciation of 
the publishers' perspective. 1 It is useful because librarians are often not 
cognizant of publishers' concerns. This unawareness leads to misunder- 
standings when it appears that certain publishers of journals with high 
circulation or popular periodicals develop policies based on profit rather 
than service. Editors and publishers of special interest journals with 
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smaller circulation may change addresses frequently without notice or 
be casual about other publishing procedures that affect libraries. Thy- 
den also describes aspects of the publisher-vendor subscription relation- 
ship and the relatively new phenomenon, the fulfillment center, a center 
which distributes publications and handles renewals at the publisher's 
request. The remainder of the article treats cancellations and the vary- 
ing degrees to which they are honored by publishers, the time when re- 
funds for discontinued titles, may reasonably be expected, and policies 
regarding payment, prepayment, and additional charges. Thyden con- 
cludes that librarians should be aware of publisher practices and the ex- 
tent to which they are predictable or exhibit discernible patterns. This 
information can enable libraries and subscription agents to circumvent 
some of the problems that inevitably arise. 

Another monograph which explores the publishing area is David C. 
Taylor's Managing the Serials Explosion: The Issues for Publishers and Li- 
braries. Writing at the time of double-digit inflation and rapidly increas- 
ing subscription costs, Taylor also examines the effect of serials publish- 
ing practices and costs on library management of serials. Against the 
backdrop of library operations and the unique budgetary considerations 
of serials (the yearly and continuing commitment of subscriptions), Tay- 
lor's aim is to "study the phenomenon of this cost rise for serials and try 
to understand the reactions to it in libraries." 5 He explores the choices 
which must be made in light of the realities of publisher economics (the 
publishers' methods for obtaining revenue, past, present, and future). 
The actions which can be taken by librarians include scrutinizing ap- 
proaches to the fundamentals of serials work (access, use studies, preser- 
vation, budget planning) and examining photocopying and interlibrary 
loan policies in light of copyright regulations. While some facts and fig- 
ures are now outdated, the strength of the approach lies in the author's 
consciousness of the interrelationships among publishers, librarians, au- 
thors, vendors, editors, and readers. The author states that while auto- 
mation has benefitted librarians by facilitating the growth of networks 
and consortia and by improving bibliographic control it has had a some- 
times detrimental impact on publishers and authors. He also discusses 
alternative forms of publication which, if developed on a large scale, 
would reduce printing and postage costs. He lists the advantages and 
disadvantages of the electronic journal and describes selective dissemi- 
nation of information, on-demand publication, microforms, videotext, 
teletext, viewdata, CEEFAX (the BBC's teletext system), and vi- 
deodiscs. 

Taylor concludes that the present journal system is failing all its con- 
stituents and envisions a future in which a class system of users with dif- 
ferent levels of access to published materials dictated by the availability 
of online resources will develop. Efficiency will force librarians to adjust 
their thinking so that resources may be easily shared in a national infor- 
mation network which would facilitate document delivery by electronic 
means. 

Although Taylor's concept of a national network has not yet become a 
reality, his book does provide basic information on publishing that is 
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useful today as an introduction to the electronic publishing question and 
as a stimulus to thought about future dissemination of information. In a 
more recent article, Taylor further sums up his thoughts on the relation- 
ships described in his earlier work: 

In the scholarly enterprise, publishers and librarians have unique roles, which 
the other cannot duplicate. Despite the transformation wrought by new technol- 
ogy, roles of publishers and librarians will tend to be the same. If they are to 
solve their mutual problems, they must learn to trust each other, understand 
each other's problems, and cooperate in solving their differences and the prob- 
lems of creating and disseminating information. 

An excellent complement to the publications already described is an 
article by Alan Singleton that looks toward the future. "The Electronic 
Journal and Its Relatives" addresses the developments in production of 
the electronic journal, the refereeing and revision process, advantages, 
such as cost reduction, improved communication and new services, and 
disadvantages, most notably loss of editorial and quality control and of 
bibliographic control. 7 Singleton states that the communication aspect of 
the electronic journal is theoretically enhanced because it allows authors 
the opportunity for more rapid dissemination of their work. In reality, 
he acknowledges that it may be that the electronic journal will actually 
limit access to those who own terminals. The system might give birth to 
an "invisible college" of its own. 

The author states that determining the comparative costs of electronic 
and print journals is difficult, although some studies have attempted to 
do so. For an electronic journal to be economically viable, the factors 
that affect response time must be considered, namely "the size of the 
central facility, its current use for purposes other than the electronic net- 
work, and the increase in load expected from the introduction of a new 
journal." 

Lastly, Singleton enumerates the possible routes to the electronic 
journal: conventional journals could become electronic (or conversely 
the electronic journal could optionally be produced in hard copy) or a 
full-text electronic store could be manipulated to supply a variety of out- 
puts. Devising cooperative means for learned societies and other pub- 
lishers to overcome the obstacles of system compatibility, handling 
graphics and different copyright laws would present problems. He cites 
several studies aimed at resolving these problems and moving toward 
standardization. A significant development at the time the article was 
written was that three large European commercial publishers were con- 
sidering storing journal articles in full text on optical videodisc. The 
British Library Lending Division (BLLD) would retrieve the hard-copy 
versions of articles and mail them to users. While this might be an attrac- 
tive short-term project, the long-term implications and costs have yet to 
be assessed. Singleton concludes that with electronic networks, the pub- 
lisher's role in the system of scholarly communication would be secure. 

The following articles that discuss recent significant developments in 
publishing, while not reviewed here, also are recommended. In "After 
Thor, What's Next: The Thor Power Tool Decision (U.S. Supreme 
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Court) and Its Impact on Scholarly Publishing, ' ' Schrift explains the ef- 
fect of the Supreme Court decision on publishers' inventory policies and 
its subsequent impact on libraries. Tuttle demystifies the magazine ful- 
fillment center in her article by explaining the center's contractual rela- 
tionship with publishers and how it operates and citing measures that 
can be taken by libraries and subscription agents to solve problems with 
orders, renewals, duplicate shipments, etc. 

Serials Cataloging 

The serials librarian may or may not be responsible for actually cata- 
loging serials on a daily basis, but the importance of cataloging as the 
nexus between acquisitions and public access to the collection cannot be 
overlooked. The implementation of AACR2 in the automated environ- 
ment is discussed in articles by Turner and Heroux. 

Turner's article, "AACR2 and Serials," was chosen because it neatly 
and briefly presents the main differences between AACR1 and 
AACR2. Turner describes the changes in the code, which are (1) im- 
provements, (2) changes of a controversial nature, and (3) less signifi- 
cant or "cosmetic' ' changes. The following changes are among the most 
significant for serials cataloging: criteria for title changes and new en- 
tries: an enumeration of specific categories of material entered under 
corporate body; guidelines for the construction of unique titles; defini- 
tions of key titles and ISSN; changes to superimposition, conference 
headings, and initials; and placement of the General Material Designa- 
tion. Considered controversial are changes in the form of entry which 
cause inconsistency in existing catalogs and the treatment of microform 
reproductions. The changes termed cosmetic are related to the biblio- 
graphic description such as the levels of fullness for descriptions, ISBD 
punctuation, use of the ellipsis for omission of numbering, use of the 
General Material Designation, and transcription of the statement of re- 
sponsibility. Throughout the article, terms are precisely defined, exam- 
ples are given, and hypothetical cases are presented. 

Much has been written about AACR2, and a longer article on the 
code, "Serials Cataloging up to and Including AACR2," by Neal Ed- 
gar, is recommended because it places the code in its historical context, 
gives reasons for the development of AACR2, cites numerous articles 
and treatises on interpretation of the code, and places AACR2 in the 
continuum of cataloging rules. 1 

The automated aspect of serial cataloging is treated in an article by 
Marlene Sue Heroux.' "Automated Serials Cataloging" gives clear 
definitions of the codes, standards, systems, and projects which have 
combined to aid librarians in cataloging serials in machine-readable 
form and to permit the communication of the bibliographic and holdings 
data. Among the concepts described are MARC-S (MARC-Serial) for- 
mat, AACR2, and, in the authority area, the Library of Congress Name 
Authority File, Name Authority Cooperative Project, and the Linked 
Systems Project, which will allow the sharing of authority work and data 
among the Research Libraries Group, Western Library Network, and 
the Library of Congress. Heroux also discusses two international orga- 
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nizations that have coordinated standards, namely, the International 
Serials Data System (ISDS) and the International Federation of Library 
Associations and Institutions (IFLA). ISDS has facilitated identification 
of serials by maintaining an international register of serial publications 
and introducing the concept of key title. IFLA developed ISBD (Inter- 
national Standard Bibliographic Description) in several formats. 

Heroux' article also describes the CONSER project, the reasons for 
its founding, its adherence to standards, and its role in developing a 
quality database for serials which is constantly growing and being en- 
hanced. Another topic covered is the United States Newspaper Project, 
an outgrowth of CONSER, which is adding bibliographic and holdings 
records of participants. 

Lastly, Heroux mentions the role of the bibliographic utilities and re- 
gional networks in serial cataloging and the contributions of Title II-C 
retrospective conversion projects and the Southeastern ARL Libraries 
Cooperative Serial Project. All of these projects are constantly evolving, 
and updates to the facts presented here appear regularly, but the article 
is an excellent source of basic definitions, the histories of the projects, 
and commentary on the interrelationships among them. 

Automation 

The early 1980s saw an interesting debate in the literature over the 
issue of manual versus automated check-in systems. The catalyst was 
Huibert Paul, who argued that serials check-in, an intrinsically complex 
and labor-intensive function, is the most difficult and costly aspect of se- 
rials operations to automate. Dan Tonkery's response was that auto- 
mated processing functions for serials can be efficient and cost-effective 
and indeed were already being implemented at several institutions. 

By now most serial librarians would agree that it is necessary to have a 
working knowledge of currently available automated systems. A most 
comprehensive survey of systems has been compiled by Boss and 
McQueen. In their initial report on individual systems, "Serials Con- 
trol in Libraries: Automated Options," the first of two chapters on se- 
lecting a system covers the bibliographic database, discusses standards, 
database requirements, and the building of the database and considers 
the impact of standards on system design. It points out that the method 
of building the database depends on whether the data to be included 
come from one or several manual files. Another important factor is the 
extent to which editing of bibliographic information is required. 

The second chapter, a valuable and comprehensive treatment of the 
functional requirements of a library system, consists of an exhaustive 
checklist of data elements and functions in these categories: biblio- 
graphic, authority and subject information, data entry, validation and 
maintenance, searching/accessing capabilities, interfacing, automated 
functions, selection, holdings, copyright status, claiming, routing, bind- 
ing, union listing, statistical reports, vendor and bindery performance, 
and central systems requirements. The checklist is exhaustive, and a li- 
brary would undoubtedly select the specific elements that pertained to 
their local situation. The checklist is followed by a description of the sub- 
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sequent steps in the process, i.e., identifying systems to consider, the 
evaluation and selection of the system, and the formal approach to ac- 
quiring the system. 

Having thoroughly laid the foundation for a library's self-study, the 
authors examine the systems themselves in the remainder of the report. 
The information included about forty-seven systems (those of biblio- 
graphic utilities, serials subscription agencies, automated library system 
vendors, and library software developers) reflects the situation at the end 
of 1983. The degree of detail differs for each system because the deter- 
mining factor was the documentation made available by the vendors. 
The authors emphasize that the value of each system depends on how it 
responds to the requirements and budget of the individual library, not 
the depth of detail in the description. Terms encountered in the classifi- 
cation of systems, such as software package, turnkey, and time- sharing systems, 
are defined. 

Fully aware that material in the field rapidly becomes outdated, the 
authors published an update of their findings on the state of the market 
through May 1985. In the May /June 1985 issue of Library Technology Re- 
ports, fifty-four systems in various stages of development were studied, 
and changes or enhancements were added where applicable. Material 
from the first report was not republished, but references were made to 
the earlier report. Some vendors new to the survey may not support au- 
tomated serials control but do have an interest in the field. Some vendors 
were dropped because they had withdrawn from the market. The con- 
clusion in the text summarizes the unique character of the serials auto- 
mation market and the library's position in relation to this market: 

The automated library systems and services market is in a constant state of flux. 
It is not surprising that the serials control market has been particularly active in 
the past year or so. Along with acquisitions, serials control represents a last bas- 
tion of manual operations in an increasingly automated library environment. 
Because automation development has concentrated on circulation, cataloging, 
and on-line catalogs, libraries have had much less experience with automated 
serials control. Thus library administration and staff must be especially careful 
in choosing an automated serials control system or service and in negotiating a 
contract that will protect the library from performance failures. " 

Acquisitions 

In acquisitions there is no substitute for on-the-job experience. How- 
ever, since the use of serials vendors is becoming more prevalent, sub- 
scription vendor evaluation is an important area to study. The literature 
in this area is less than extensive, although one article in the late 1970s 
offers a well-thought-out list of criteria for selecting vendors and evaluat- 
ing their services. It is often difficult for most practitioners to give ob- 
jective reasons for initial choices of vendors and for maintaining ac- 
counts with vendors already on file. An article by Sharon C. Bonk, 
"Toward a Methodology of Evaluating Serials Vendors, ' ' presents very 
useful information on designing a study to answer the question of 
whether a library's choice of vendors meets the goals of its acquisitions 
program. Bonk asserts that the goals and objectives must be explicit 
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from the outset. Two detailed and comprehensive lists of criteria and 
procedures are presented in "Figure 1, Steps in Evaluating a Vendor's 
Services" and "Figure 2, Determining and Measuring Objectives." 22 
The titles selected should be a sample that accurately serves as a basis for 
comparing agents' ability to supply different kinds of materials. The 
variables to be considered in comparing costs are outlined. The analysis 
of the data should lead to identifying possible changes in procedures, 
policies, budgeting, and staffing. 

Bonk's study analyzed order fulfillment, the timeliness and accuracy 
of claims reports, and costs. An interesting aspect of the analysis of 
claiming was that the information gleaned not only evaluated vendor 
performance but also contributed valuable management information 
such as statistical data on the number of claims sent and the amount of 
time spent in claiming information for evaluating staff performance in 
such areas as judgment exercised in issuing claims or accuracy in claim- 
ing. Vendors were not ranked on the basis of the number of claims sent 
to each, but rather, the study identified vendors who were consistently 
having trouble fulfilling certain types of orders. In these cases, a pattern 
of transfers could be implemented to ensure that orders would be placed 
with the vendor who is able to provide the material in a timely fashion. 
The orders which needed to be monitored more closely were also identi- 
fied. 

Bonk asserts that personal customer service can be evaluated and is 
assessed by the agent's knowledge of the account, stability in the cus- 
tomer service staff, their expertise in problem solving, responsiveness to 
requests, and usefulness of personal visits. 

A RETROSPECTIVE: TEN YEARS OF SERIALS LlBRARIANSHIP 

Finally, the recent special issue of Serials Librarian, "Serials Librarian- 
ship in Transition: Issues and Developments," serves as a fitting selec- 
tion to conclude this review since it covers, in twenty-nine articles, the 
major developments in serials of the ten years since the founding of the 
journal. 21 The editor, Peter Gellatly, points out in the introduction that 
the past decade has been one of profound and rapid change in most areas 
of serials operations, largely due to automation. This issue contains 
valuable clusters of articles on automation, organization of serials de- 
partments, and serials cataloging. The articles on automation include an 
annotated bibliography and review for 1976-84 with an emphasis on 
tools for the working technical services librarian by Fleischmann and 
Houghton and an appraisal of the progress in technology by Maruyama. 
Networking is explored by Kelley. As a follow-up to his article written 
during the frustrating years of the 1970s, Paul here reconsiders the bene- 
fits of automation, now that the technology has become more fully devel- 
oped, in these cogent comments: 

There are, however, a few things we can predict with certainty. The manual 
serial record system will disappear, eventually even in the Third World. What- 
ever its virtues, the information age will not tolerate information that is not in- 
stantly accessible in various places. It simply is the spirit of the times. The well- 
run manual system was a mighty warhorse, but even the most noble of fiery 
steeds must give way to the tank and the armored vehicle. 24 
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In the articles on organization of serials departments, Lanier and 
Vogt examine trends during the previous decade. Gorman presents the 
case for organization by function. An excellent review article by Har- 
rington with a detailed bibliography includes a succinct presentation of 
the major arguments propounded in the past for separate serials depart- 
ments (organization by form) or the combining of serials departments 
with other departments (organization by function). 

The group of articles on cataloging covers the transition due to auto- 
mation (Cummins), the problems presented by microforms and changes 
in the rules (Sadowski), cataloging history and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the AACR (Mclver), and the decade's developments in 
ISDS/ISBD(s) and CONSER (Cole and Madison). 

Another duster of articles gives an overview of serials librarianship in 
the United Kingdom, Australia, India, and Nigeria and offers an inter- 
esting look at common processes and unique problems elsewhere in the 
world. 

Single articles treat disparate aspects of serials operations. These in- 
clude claiming (Bostk), budgeting and planning (Almagro), union list- 
ing (Bloss), microforms (Farrington), storage (Feinman), access (Gor- 
don), and accessibility (McBride), relinquishing acquisitions control 
(Goehner), indexing (Corn og), and access to U.S. government periodi- 
cals in health science libraries (Florance). 

The position of the subscription agency in the agency/library/pub- 
lisher relationship and its evolution from 1975 to 1985 is described in the 
article by Lenzini and Horn. Trends in magazine publishing, eco- 
nomics, refereeing, abstracting, and indexing are summarized by Katz. 
Suggestions for self-education for the new serials librarian are presented 
by Lconhardt in a brief, conversational, and informative article. 

The final article by Tomajko and Drake is a look at how scholarly 
communication is influenced and will be influenced by new publishing 
technologies, such as electronic bibliographic data retrieval, personal- 
ized information systems, electronic mail, text editing, teleconferenc- 
ing, electronic publishing, telefacsimile, and optical and laser disk stor- 
age. Their conclusion affirms the paramount role of the library and 
librarians in the communication process: 

Librarians need to be prepared to face many new challenges in the area of infor- 
mation storage and retrieval. With the increase in interdisciplinary research, 
most scientists need to be aware of research in areas other than their own spe- 
cialization and outside their immediate research community or invisible col- 
lege. Libraries will be essential to the interdisciplinary research process. Mak- 
ing research results known to the public by means of formal publication will 
continue, but publication may not be on paper. . . . As F. W. Lancaster said, 
"now is the time for responsible organizations to study the implications of the 
rapid technological changes that are occurring for the operations of publishers, 
primary and secondary, for the operations of libraries and information centers, 
and for the individual scientist as producer and user of information.""' 

Many of the articles in this special issue are a conflation of historical 
information, present practices, evolutionary processes, and future pros- 
pects. Thus, it is an excellent conclusion to this review article, which has 
sought to recommend publications that were important contributions to 
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serials literature from 1981 to 1985. These publications were selected in 
the hope that they will provide valuable information for practicing seri- 
als librarians as well as for their colleagues who wish to learn more about 
serials and their role in libraries. 
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Jean Weihs (left) award recipient and Lois Hacker, chair, Cataloging and Classification Section. 

The Margaret Mann Citation in Cataloging and Classification for 1986 is awarded to 
Jean Weihs in recognition of her pioneering efforts to standardize the bibliographic control of 
nonbook materials and to promote the philosophy of integrated collections. The ground- 
breaking work, Nonbook Materials: The Organization oflntegrated Collections 
(preliminary ed. , 1 970; 1st ed. , 1973; and 2d ed. , 1979), of which she was the principal 
author, was accepted by the American Library Association as one of the four primary sources 
for the development of the relevant chapters of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 
2d. ed. , (1978). She has continued active participation in professional organizations at both 
the national and international levels, culminating in her appointment as 1 984- chair of 
the Joint Steering Committee for the Revision of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules. 
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Jean Weihs 

Receipt of the Margaret Mann Citation signifies outstanding profes- 
sional achievement in cataloging or classification in one or more of sev- 
eral areas of expertise — publication, association activities, technological 
innovation, and teaching. This year's recipient, Jean Weihs, hasmadea 
contribution which touches, to some degree, on most of the areas. More 
precisely, her major contribution has been in the cataloging of nonbook 
materials, where she has played a major role in the development and 
standardization of the principles, rules, and practices used in the cata- 
loging of such materials. 

Through the 1960s and 1970s, as nonbook media became more and 
more important to communication in general and to library collections 
in particular, it was abundantly evident that cataloging librarians lacked 
adequate tools to cope with the problems some media presented. The 
result was a multiplicity of cataloging manuals, each developed for a par- 
ticular library, or group of libraries, with little or no thought for national 
and international standardization of bibliographical control. Moreover, 
the publication of the North American and British texts of the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules (ACCR1) in 1967 did little to alleviate the situa- 
tion. While ACCR1 recognized the existence of nonbook materials, its 
provisions for them were glaringly inadequate. The coverage of materi- 
als was very limited in scope and the rules included in part 3 were not 
entirely consistent with other parts of the code. At the same time, there 
was international disagreement on a number of issues which would 
eventually have to be resolved. Nevertheless, there were two positive 
signs in this situation. Recognition that a problem existed provided a 
starting point for serious investigation, and the criticisms of deficiencies 
acted as a catalyst to challenge cataloging librarians to take action. 

Among those who accepted the challenge were three Canadians — 
Jean Weihs, Shirley Lewis, and Janet Macdonald — who set out to de- 
velop a manual for the cataloging and organization of nonbook materi- 
als, which was based on the principles and rules that were the foundation 
for parts 1 and 2 of AACR1 . Together, this trio worked long and hard, 
although it was Jean Weihs who gradually assumed the leadership role 
and who rose to become an internationally recognized expert on the bib- 
liographical control of nonbook materials. 

The result of their first efforts was the preliminary edition of Non-book 
Materials: The Organization of Integrated Collections , which appeared in 
1970. Although this was a manual of practice and not a code, its efforts to 
adhere to the principles and practices of AACR1 was one of the great 
sources of its strength. Its excellence was quickly recognized through fa- 
vorable acclaim and wide use, both nationally and internationally, and 
it represented a significant step in the direction of standardization. The 
importance of this was duly recognized when, soon after its publication, 
this preliminary edition was endorsed by the Council of the Canadian 
Library Association and by the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association as an interim guide for the cat- 
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aloging of nonbook materials, until such time as AACR1 could be re- 
vised. Subsequendy, in 1972, this publication was also formally adopted 
by the Australian School Library Association as the standard for Austra- 
lian school libraries. Following from this, work was begun on what was 
to become the first edition of this work, and a Joint Advisory Committee 
of representatives from several media organizations, including the 
American and Canadian library associations, was formed to advise the 
authors and to coordinate information on the cataloging of nonbook ma- 
terials. In 1973 the first edition of Nonbook Materials: The Organization of 
Integrated Collections was published and became one of three primary 
sources consulted in the revision and development of rules for nonbook 
materials for the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, second edition 
(AACR2). Given its international recognition and its demonstrated 
value as a cataloger's tool, it was inevitable that this manual would be 
updated. With the publication of its second edition in 1979, NonbookMa- 
terials was brought into line with AACR2. 

While Nonbook Materials is in itself an important contribution to library 
cataloging, of equal importance are the activities of its primary author, 
which followed from its success. Over the years since the publication of 
that first preliminary edition of this manual, Jean Weihs has become rec- 
ognized as an international authority on nonbook cataloguing. This she 
has accomplished not on the basis of the publication alone but through 
continuous and sustained involvement in the revision and extension of 
the principles and rules for nonbook cataloging. She has constantly been 
expanding her knowledge of the field to the fullest degree, carefully 
watching the changing face of technology with a view to keeping catalog- 
ing rules and practices up-to-date with developments. Jean has gener- 
ously shared her knowledge and expertise with colleagues, responding to 
many invitations to publish articles and to speak at workshops and semi- 
nars locally, nationally, and internationally. At home, in Toronto, she is 
a teacher and director of a library technicians' program at Seneca Col- 
lege of Applied Arts and Technology, where she imparts sound princi- 
ples of cataloging to her students. Here also, her outstanding contribu- 
tion to librarianship was recognized when, in 1982, she was presented 
with the Jubilee Award, which the University of Toronto Faculty of Li- 
brary and Information Science Alumni awards to its most distinguished 
members. 

Both nationally and internationally, Jean Weihs has had a long career 
of active participation in catalog code revision. In the American Library 
Association, she was a member of the Descriptive Cataloging Commit- 
tee of the Cataloging and Classification Section and acted as a consultant 
to the Catalog Code Revision Committee in its work on AACR2. Other 
involvements in ALA have included membership on several Cataloging 
and Classification Section committees, including the Policy and Re- 
search and the Cataloging of Children's Materials committees and the 
Subcommittee on Subject Headings for Nonbook Materials of the Sub- 
ject Analysis Committee. Her leadership in the area of cataloging is even 
more evident in Canada, where she has been a member of the Canadian 
Committee on Cataloguing since 1978 and has served since 1979 as its 
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chairperson. In this capacity she is Canada's official representative on 
the Joint Steering Committee for the Revision of AACR and is the cur- 
rent chairperson of that important international cataloging body. 

All of Jean Weihs' achievements have been accomplished in a very 
quiet and unassuming way. At the outset of her investigation of the mys- 
teries of nonbook materials, she had a simple objective: to produce a 
manual of practice which would help Canadian library catalogers solve 
their nonbook problems. She had no thought or premonition that her 
work would play an important role in the standardization of nonbook 
cataloging. Nor have the results been accomplished without significant 
effort. It has been diligence and persistence in the search for underlying 
principles and rules, as well as their logical and careful application in 
practice, which has ultimately led to her success. In all of her activities, 
Jean has endeavored to leave no stone unturned and no problem without 
a reasonable solution. — Nancy J. Williamson, Professor, Faculty of Library 
and Lnformation Science, University of Toronto. 
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Serials Section Bowker/Ulrich's 
Serials Librarianship Award, 1986 
Ruth Carter 




From left to right, Leigh Yuster, R R, Bowker Company, Ruth Carter, award recipient; and Suzanne 
Striedieck, 1986 committee chair. 



The Serials Section of the American Library Association presents the 1986 
Bowker/Ulrich 's Serials Librarianship Award to Ruth Carter, in recognition of her leader- 
ship and contributions to the field of serials librarianship. 

Active participation in OCLCand CONSER activities has kept Ruth Carter in the main- 
stream of national bibliographic control of serials for more than a decade. Her work as techni- 
cal director of the Pennsylvania Union List of Serials resulted in a statewide machine- 
readable database of serials, and her writings and presentations on the process have set a 
standard for all. Ruth Carter 's roles on the Steering and Technical committees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Project have advanced this local component of a national project and have 
contributed further to both regional and national bibliographic control. 

In addition to these tangible products of shared serials control, Ruth Carter has written and 
spoken extensively on union lists, the application of automation, and standards for biblio- 
graphic control, and she is making further contributions to the library literature as editor of 
Cataloging and Classification Quarterly. A long-standing leader in RTSD's Serials 
Section, in her state library association, and in other library-related organizations, Ruth 
Carter 's overall contributions and leadership in serials librarianship are impressive. She is an 
outstanding serials librarian and a worthy recipient of the 1986 Bowker Serials Librarian- 
ship Award. 
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Ruth Carter 

Ruth Carter is the distinguished recipient of the 1986 RTSD/Serials 
Section Bowkers/Ulrich's Serials Librarianship Award, presented at the 
Annual Conference in New York, June 28, 1986. 

The Serials Librarianship Award, supported by the R. R. Bowker 
Company with funding of $1,500 annually, is awarded "for distin- 
guished contributions to serials librarianship within the previous three 
years, demonstrated by such activities as leadership in serials related ac- 
tivities through participation in professional associations and/or library 
education programs, contributions to the body of serials literature, con- 
duct of research in the area of serials, development of tools or methods to 
enhance access to or better management of serials, or other advances 
leading to better understanding of the field of serials." 

Ruth Carter is at present Assistant Director for Technical Services at 
the University of Pittsburgh Libraries, having previously served Pitts- 
burgh as Head of the Catalog Department, Head of the Serials Depart- 
ment, and as Systems Librarian. She has a Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation and a Master of Arts in European History from the University of 
Cincinnati. Her Master of Science in Library Science is from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois-Urbana. 

It is a challenge to pin down Ruth Carter's primary contributions, 
since her activities are so extensive and wide ranging. She is an expert in 
serials management, very active in and knowledgeable about serials un- 
ion listing, and involved with automation, standards for data transmis- 
sion, and the sharing of bibliographic information online. The Serials 
Librarianship Award is in recognition of the extraordinary degree to 
which Ruth Carter has shared her expertise. 

For instance, Ruth Carter is a prolific author. Her articles in the last 
three years alone covered serials work flow, technical standards, union 
lists of serials, and online services and collection development, while 
1983 saw the publication of a book on data conversion.* Ruth has also 
served on the editorial board of Serials Review since 1 984 and is currently 
the editor of Cataloging and Classification Quarterly. 

Ruth Carter is also a frequent speaker at a wide variety of professional 
meetings. She has conducted a number of workshops and helped to orga- 
nize as well as participate in the RTSD/Serials Section serials cataloging 
institutes, which began with the Minneapolis institute in May 1986. 

Ruth Carter has served the profession, specifically serials librarian- 
ship, through participation and leadership in its institutions and organi- 
zations. As noted in the citation, Ruth has served OCLC and the CON- 
SER program in several capacities, most recently as a member of the 
CONSER Participants Group. She has also been active in ALA as chair 
of the LITA Technical Standards for Automation Committee, as the 

*Ruth C. Carter and Scott Bruntjen, Data Conversion (White Plains, N. Y. : Knowledge 
Industry, 1983). 
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LITA representative to MARBI, in a number of roles in RTSD's Serials 
Section, and most recently as the section's chair. 

Ruth Carter gives us an outstanding example of the challenges, re- 
wards, and excellence in serials librarianship, and the 1986 RTSD/SS 
Bowker/Ulrich 's Serials Librarianship Award is a fitting tribute. — 
Suzanne Striedieck, Chair, Serials Section Bowker/Ulrich 's Serials Librarianship 
Award Committee. 
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Resources Section/ 
Blackwell North America 
Scholarship Award, 1986: 

Selection of Library Materials in the 
Humanities, Social Sciences, and Sciences 




From left to right: William Hepfer, award recipient, Stanley P. Hodge, award recipient; John R. Kaiser, 
1986 committee chair; Mania Pankake, award recipient; Jack Walsdorf, Blackwell North America; Patricia 
McClung, award recipient; Dean Herbert S. White, School of Library and Information Science, Indiana Uni- 
versity; John Whaley, award recipient, and Beth J. Shapiro, award recipient (absent). 

This outstanding volume has had a long history and truly reflects the contributions of many 
librarians who have worked diligently to advance the practice and theory of the selection of 
library materials. This book is unique when one considers its place in the ever-growing body 
of literature on the art of selection in that it is the first bibliographically documented guide to 
specific sources useful for selecting materials in our basic academic disciplines. 

Concentrating on appropriate sources and techniques for the identification, evaluation, and 
selection of library materials for research libraries in general, this book provides practical 
advice for the beginner as well as for those experienced selectors who may need to select materi- 
als in disciplines for which they have had no formal training or practical experience. As well 
as for the practicing selector, this volume is an excellent sourcebook for administrators and 
others responsible for those involved in the selection of library materials. Given this, the vol- 
ume could serve equally well in the classrooms of our library schools, for the students of today 
become the selectors of tomorrow. 
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The 1986 Blackwell North America Scholarship Award has been pre- 
sented to the editors of Selection of Library Materials in the Humanities, Social 
Sciences, and Science, published by the American Library Association in 
1985. The editor of this work is Patricia A. McClung, with William 
Hepfer, Stanley Hodge, Patricia McClung, Marcia Pankake, Beth Sha- 
piro, and John Whaley serving as section editors. 

The award citation was presented to the editors at the Resources and 
Technical Services Division membership meeting held June 28, 1986. 
The scholarship award of $1 ,000 will be donated to the School of Library 
and Information Science at the University of Indiana by Blackwell 
North America. 

This outstanding volume on the art of selection contains sections on 
the basic disciplines in the humanities, social sciences, and science and 
technology. For the humanities, there are chapters on English and 
American literature with notes on some Commonwealth literatures. 
Other chapters cover history, philosophy and religion, art and architec- 
tural history, and music. Individual chapters on anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, economics, political science, and psychology form the section on 
the social sciences. In the section on science and technology there is a 
chapter giving a general overview for scientific and technical materials 
as well as those covering biology, chemistry, computer science, geology, 
mathematics and physics, and astronomy. In addition to these chapters, 
one on general considerations analyzes selection sources and strategies; 
there is also information on buying out-of-print books and serials. The 
last chapter in the book is concerned with the challenges offered to librar- 
ians responsible for materials in special formats and subjects, such as 
government publications, small press publications, microform publica- 
tions, nonprint media, and machine- readable data files. 

Especially useful are the complete bibliographical citations given for 
the tools as well as the evaluative comments on the contents of each pub- 
lication and the publication's general usefulness, such as the average 
number of reviews contained in each issue, the time lag between time of 
publication and the date of the review, and the importance of the publi- 
cation in relation to others available. 

The production of this volume has had a long history, but the follow- 
ing editors were responsible for its completion: Patricia A. McClung, 
listed as both editor and section editor, has worked at Harvard, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the University of California-Los Angeles. She 
has published in a wide variety of journals and is now Associate Director 
of Program Coordination at the Research Libraries Group based at 
Stanford University. William Hepfer, a section editor, is coeditor of Seri- 
als Review. He has held positions at the Pennsylvania State University 
Library, Texas A&M University Library, and is now Head of the Seri- 
als Department at the State University of New York- Buffalo. Stanley P. 
Hodge, a section editor, is Chief Bibliographer of Ball State University. 
He has been active in the library profession as a speaker on both a re- 
gional and national level and is the author of numerous articles, which 
have appeared in library journals. Marcia Pankake, Bibliographer for 
English and American Literature at the University of Minnesota, is the 
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author of numerous articles and chapters in books and an active member 
of the library profession in general. Although collection development is 
one of her main concerns, she has presented many papers at professional 
conferences. Beth J. Shapiro, Associate Director of Libraries at Michi- 
gan State University Libraries, has published widely in the fields of li- 
brarianship and sociology in such journals as the Journal of Academic Li- 
brarians hip and Insurgent Sociologist. She has presented papers on social 
science collection development in numerous institutes and conferences 
and is an active member of the American Library Association. John 
Whaley, Associate Director for Collection Management at Virginia 
Commonwealth University, has for years participated in the planning 
and implementaton of the RTSD Collection Management and Develop- 
ment Institutes on a nationwide basis. He served as a bibliographer at 
both SUNY-Binghamton and the University of North Carolina-Char- 
lotte and has published in Library Resources & Technical Services, as have 
Marcia Pankake and Patricia McClung.— John R. Kaiser, Chair, Re- 
sources Section-Blackwell/North America Scholarship Award Jury. 



RESOURCES SECTION BLACKWELL NORTH 
AMERICA SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 



Nominations for the 1987 Resources Section Blackwell North America Scholar- 
ship Award are now being accepted. They should be submitted by November 
15, 1986, to Sara C. Heitshu, Assistant University Librarian, Technical Ser- 
vices, University of Arizona Library, Tucson, AZ 85721. 

This award is presented to honor the author or authors of the outstanding 
1986 monograph, article, or original paper in the field of acquisitions, collection 
development, and related areas of resources development in libraries. Blackwell 
North America will donate a $1 ,000 scholarship to the U.S. or Canadian library 
school of the winning author's choice. The school will select a student concen- 
trating in the acquisitions or collection development areas to receive the scholar- 
ship. 
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MARGARET MANN CITA TION 

Nominations for the 1987 Margaret Mann Citation are now being accepted. 
They should be submitted by November 15, 1986, to Desretta McAllister- 
. Harper, P.O. Box 8652, Durham, NC 27707. 

The Margaret Mann Citation is awarded annually for outstanding achieve- 
ment in cataloging or classification through 

• publication of significant professional literature; 

• contributions to activities of professional cataloging organizations; 

• technical improvements and/or introduction of new techniques of recog- 
nized importance; or 

• distinguished teaching in the area of cataloging and classification. 
Renominations of nonrecipients are acceptable. 



ESTHER J. PIERCY AWARD 

Nominations for the 1 987 Esther J . Piercy Award are now being accepted . They 
should be submitted by November 15, 1986, to Judith N. Kharbas, University 
of Rochester Library, Rochester, NY 14627. 

The Piercy Award was first presented in 1 969 . Its purpose is to recognize con- 
tributions to librarianship in the field of technical services by a younger 
librarian — one who has no more than ten years of professional experience and 
who has shown outstanding promise for continuing contributions and leader- 
ship. 

The award may be granted for 

• leadership in professional associations at local, state, regional, or national 
levels; 

• contributions to the development, application, or utilization of new or im- 
proved methods, techniques, and routines; 

• a significant contribution to professional literature; or 

• conduct of studies or research in the field of technical services. 
Renominations of nonrecipients are acceptable. 



SERIALS SECTION BOWKER/ULRICH'S 
SERIALS LIBRARIANSHIP AWARD 



Nominations for the 1987 Serials Section Bowker/Ulrich's Serials Librarian- 
ship Award are now being accepted. They should be submitted by November 
15, 1986, to Linda Haack Lomker, 3815 Noble Ave. N., Robbinsdale, MN 
55422. 

The award consists of a citation and a $1,500 cash award, provided by the 
R. R. Bowker Company, for distinguished contributions to serials librarianship 
within the previous three years. Contributions may be through leadership in 
serials-related activities; participation in professional associations or library ed- 
ucation programs; serials literature; research; development of tools or methods 
that enhance access to or management of serials; or other advances that lead to a 
better understanding of the serials field. 
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RTSD 

Annual Reports 1985/86 



Report of the President 

Marcia Tuttle 

Nineteen eighty-six is the thirtieth birthday of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division of the American Library Association. RTSD's members cele- 
brated on June 29 in New York with an all-day Conference-within-a- 
Conference, "Here Today, (W)here Tomorrow?: Future Challenges for Re- 
sources and Technical Services in the Information Age." The program's 
planning committee was most ably chaired by Martin Faigel and consisted of 
Lois Hacker (CCS), Jan Merrill-Oldham (PLMS), Mary Ann Ferrarese 
(RLMS), Connie McCarthy and Beth Shaprio (RS), Ellen Siegel Kovacic (SS), 
and D. Whitney Coe (RTSD Education Committee). Several hundred persons 
attended the four separate but related sessions of the anniversary program. In 
session 1, entitled "Overview of the Issues Surrounding the Information Age 
and Libraries," J. David Bolter (Classics Department, University of North 
Carolina-Chapel Hill) spoke on "Text and Technology: Reading and Writing 
in the Electronic Age. ' ' He was followed by Karen Horny (Assistant University 
Librarian, Northwestern University and a past president of RTSD) on "New 
Turns for a New Century: Library Services in the Information Era." 

Session 2 was entitled "Issues Surrounding the Delivery of Information: 
New Formats and New Economic Structures." Speakers were Carol Risher 
(Director of New Technology, Association of American Publishers), discussing 
"The Electronic Book in the Electronic Society: A Look into the Crystal Ball of 
Publishing, ' ' and William J . Welsh (Deputy Librarian of Congress) examining 
"Libraries, Publishing, and the Future." 

The first afternoon session, "Changing Roles and New Organizational Pat- 
terns," was headlined by Kenneth Dowlin (Director, Pikes Peak Library Dis- 
trict) speaking on the topic, "Neo-Force for the Neo-Graphic Age." Dowlin's 
illustrated talk was followed by a panel of reactors, consisting of Michael Gor- 
man (Director of General Services, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign Library), Paula Kaufman (Director of Library Services, Columbia 
University), Dorothy Gregor (University Librarian, University of California at 
San Diego), and Sanford Berman (Head Cataloger, Hennepin County Li- 
brary). 

The day's final session took as a topic "Education to Meet the Future." 
Speakers were Jane Robbins-Carter (Dean, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
School of Library and Information Studies) and Sharon Rogers (Director, 
George Washington University Library), discussing formal and continuing ed- 
ucation for technical services librarians. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of RTSD is its programming, whether it occurs 
in ALA summer conferences, in ALA preconferences, or in regional institutes 
treating topics of concern to technical services librarians. This year the pro- 
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grams continued RTSD's tradition of excellence. The division offered two pre- 
conferences in New York: Technical Services Costs and Preservation for Col- 
lection Managers. In addition, RTSD presented a full schedule of regional 
institutes throughout the year: 

• Library Preservation: Fundamental Techniques, Stanford University, 
August 26-30, 1985 

• Collection Management and Development Institute, University of Wash- 
ington, September 3-6, 1985 

• Nonbook Materials Regional Institute, Boston, December 9-11, 1985 

• Preservation Microfilming: Administrative Issues, Washington, D.C., 
March 6-7, 1986 

• Serials Cataloging Institute, Minneapolis, May 7-9, 1986 

• Collection Management and Development Institute, University of North 
Carolina-Chapel Hill, May 18-21, 1986 

Scheduled for next year are additional serials cataloging and collection manage- 
ment and development institutes. Planning is in the final states for three further 
series of institutes: acquisitions, classification, and statistics for technical ser- 
vices. The first institute for each of these new series will be held during the 
1986/87 fiscal year. 

At Midwinter 1985, RTSD initiated the Library of Congress Reporting Ses- 
sion, presented by Henriette Avram, Assistant Librarian for Processing Ser- 
vices at LC . This meeting, held also at summer conferences in conjunction with 
the RTSD Membership Meeting, has been a complete success, according to the 
tally of evaluations turned in at the four sessions. Avram gives an overview of 
events at the Library of Congress relating to technical services and has on hand 
librarians in the area of processing services to help answer the many questions 
from the audience. This year her focus has been the library's response to reduc- 
tions in staffing and services mandated by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings bill 
and the effect the changes will have on America's libraries. 

The Resources and Technical Services Division established two new commit- 
tees during 1985/86: the Publications Committee and the Budget and Finance 
Committee. These units were created to give the division better control over its 
printed products and its finances, and each has been given a long list of responsi- 
bilities that will occupy its time and energies for several years to come. 

The Publications Committee reviews all manuscripts resulting from RTSD 
committee work and recommends its preferred means of publication (ALA 
monograph, RTSD pamphlet, journal article, etc.). Its members also work 
with ALA Publishing Services by recommending referees and potential au- 
thors. An eventual function of the committee will be to determine publishing 
needs within the division and to facilitate filling these needs. Beth Shapiro, 
Chair of the Publications Committee, and her colleagues have worked exceed- 
ingly hard this year and have begun to accomplish a large part of the complex 
charge given them by the board. 

The Budget and Finance Committee, under the direction of Arnold Hirshon, 
has had only half a year to consider its equally complex charge, to determine 
priorities, and to begin the work of gaining better control over RTSD finances. 
The committee's work was made more difficult by ALA's move toward a total 
accrual accounting system that shows RTSD and other divisions with an appar- 
ent deficit. The group discussed at great length the division's institute program- 
ming finances. A top priority for next year is the development of guidelines for 
planning and funding these regional meetings. 

At the Annual Conference, the Organization and Bylaws Committee recom- 
mended, and the Board of Directors approved, a third new committee, the Cat- 
alog: Form and Function Committee. At that same meeting, the Public Librari- 
ans in Technical Services Discussion Group was approved. Increasing the 
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service of the division to public librarians, to meet the needs of these colleagues 
who have very different concerns from academic librarians, has been a particu- 
lar emphasis within RTSD in recent years. 

The division has been very involved, through its Publisher/Vendor/Library 
Relations Committee (formerly the Resources Section's Bookdealer/Library 
Relations Committee) with the discriminatory pricing of many British scholarly 
journals for the North American market. The committee keeps informed 
through correspondence and conversations with the publishers and with Ameri- 
can librarians. Its chair reports regularly to the RTSD Board of Directors, de- 
tailing progress made by the committee, expressing concern with the continu- 
ing geographical discrimination and proposing resolutions of commendation 
where publishers have taken measures to reduce the pricing differential. The 
committee works with other groups to monitor journal pricing in the United 
Kingdom and other European countries. 

Following the Midwinter Meeting, the RTSD membership approved two 
Bylaws changes. One extends voting privileges to designated substitutes for 
board members. The second changes the status of the division's parliamentar- 
ian from nonvoting member of the Board of Directors to consultant, in order to 
conform to ALA practice and to enable RTSD to keep its excellent parliamen- 
tarian, Edward Swanson. 

At the Annual Conference, the board approved a document entitled "RTSD 
Legislative Statement of Purpose and Guide to Legislative Action," submitted 
by the RTSD Legislative Committee and defining the scope of this group's 
work. The board also adopted a resolution encouraging ALA Publishing Ser- 
vices to print RTSD journals and, indeed, all of its publications on alkaline pa- 
per, according to ANSI Standard Z39.48. 

At the 1985 Annual Conference the Board of Directors revised the function 
statement of the Planning and Research Committee, charging the group "to 
undertake a systematic and continuing review once every five years or at the 
request of the RTSD Board, whichever comes first, of all sections, committees, 
and other divisional level units as to their charge, function, composition, size, 
and relevance to and success in forwarding the goals and objectives of RTSD; 
and to recommend action to the RTSD Board about the continuation or discon- 
tinuation of the unit reviewed. ' ' In order to add this organizational review to its 
already heavy work load, the committee membership was increased by two. 

Working together, the Planning and Research Committee and the Organiza- 
tion and Bylaws Committee established a mechanism and timetable for con- 
ducting the reviews on a five-year cycle, beginning immediately. Ad hoc com- 
mittees, appointed by the body being reviewed, will conduct the review and 
report back to the two committees. A schedule covering the five sections, fifteen 
division level committees, and nine discussion groups calls for two sections, 
three committees, and two discussion groups to be reviewed each year, thus ad- 
hering to the five-year cycle. 

At the same time, the Planning and Research Committee is heavily involved 
in long-range planning for RTSD, in conjunction with ALA's Strategic Long 
Range Planning. At the Annual Conference, RTSD board members identified 
several areas of greatest concern from the lists compiled during a similar meet- 
ing at Midwinter. Among the areas relevant to RTSD, the most crucial were 
"research" and "continuing education." The division will be implementing 
specific "goals for action" in each of these areas during the next few years. 
RTSD supports the association's emphasis on cooperative programs, and the 
division plans to work with other ALA units in carrying out these goals. 

On June 30, the RTSD membership was 5,951, an increase of 134 over the 
previous year. Of these, 4,930 are personal members and 1,021 are organiza- 
tional. Section membership is as follows: 
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Cataloging and Classification 3,890 

Preservation of Library Materials 1 , 803 

Reproduction of Library Materials 1 ,360 

Resources 2,364 

Serials 2,348 



For the Resources and Technical Services Division, this year has been a time 
of coming to know ourselves better through hard work. We have examined our 
activities and our obligations, not only with regard to the division, but also in a 
broader context, from our perspective as one of the major units of the American 
Library Association. RTSD's officers and other leaders have accepted the re- 
sponsibility entrusted to them by the membership. Through the mechanisms 
the Board of Directors has created this year the division will be able to continue 
the maturing process. It has been a difficult year, but RTSD is a better organi- 
zation because of these efforts. 



Cataloging and Classification Section 

Lois Hacker, Chair 

Every library is dependent to some degree on cataloging and classification, 
and the Cataloging and Classification Section (CCS) must try to help a large, 
diverse group. Moreover, it is a group wresding with changes in rules, changes 
in interpretations of rules, changes in terminology, and changes in the technol- 
ogy by which all this is put together in service to the library and its users. The 
changes are made in response to communications from a variety of sources that 
say they are needed, and CCS is instrumental both in bringing about the 
changes and in helping its members cope with die results. 

CCS serves the library community through the hard work of its committees, 
subcommittees, ad hoc committees, and task forces, its representatives and liai- 
sons to outside groups, its five discussion groups, and through workshops and 
programs, preconferences and institutes. Much of the work is receiving and 
writing documents, writing responses to them, discussing them, amending 
them, and passing them on for implementation or publication. The many CCS 
members involved in this process find it heady stuff, right at the heart of their 
professional commitment. It has been a pleasure for me to be a part of the work, 
to see the care with which it is done, and to appreciate its continuity over the 
years. 

Central to CCS are its standing committees. Their work is so extensive, I can 
only report on highlights. The Cataloging of Children's Materials Committee 
(CCMC), with Frances Corcoran as chair, is preparing a packet of articles — 
information on various aspects of cataloging — to be published and used at an 
open meeting or forum at the San Francisco Conference next summer. 

The Committee on Cataloging: Asian and African Materials (CC:AAM), 
chaired by Michael Fitzgerald, is making recommendations on Dewey num- 
bers for southern Africa, for homelands, historical events, and towns. It plans to 
cosponsor with ACRL's Asian and African Section a program, "Asia and Af- 
rica in Undergraduate Library Collections," in San Francisco. 

The Committee on Cataloging: Description and Access (CC:DA), wkh 
Dorothy McGarry as chair, has been especially busy clearing recommendations 
for the consolidated edition of AACR2. Always the most document laden of 
CCS committees, CC:DA has had a heavy year. Some recent topics for consid- 
eration have been the revision of AACR2 chapter 9, a glossary, pseudonyms, 
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cartographic materials, and entries for performers of musical works. A chal- 
lenging' new request asks the committee to consider how to reduce the number 
of serial title changes that require closing down the record for a serial and start- 
ing a new one. 

CCS Policy and Research Committee, chaired by Ellen Korvacic, has been 
considering work in research. The Subject Analysis Committee (SAC), with 
Joan Mitchell as chair, has just published Guidelines an Subject Access to Microcom- 
puter Software. It is now available for purchase from ALA. Joan Mitchell was 
chair of the working group that prepared the Guidelines. SAC is developing a 
part of the CCS program for San Francisco "Subject Authorities in the Online 
Environment," with cosponsoring from several other ALA divisions. Newly 
appointed subcommittees of SAC are studying the treatment of current termi- 
nology in Library of Congress subject headings, Dewey Abridged Edition 12, 
and subject access to individual works of fiction, drama, etc. Interest in SAC's 
work is high, and CCS is exploring the possibility of making SAC documents 
available on a subscription basis, as CClDA's are. 

CCS became a partner this year with the Library and Information Technol- 
ogy Association Authority Control Interest Group (ACIG). The possibilities of 
automated authority control are of major interest to catalogers, and many at* 
tended more than seven hours of program and discussion sessions ACIG offered 
at the New York Conference. Its concerns are especially tied to those ofCC:DA 
and SAC in that it works with their headings. 

The CCS Executive Committee had, as always, long agendas, covering re- 
ports from its committees, discussion groups, and representatives, as well as 
projects initiated by the committee. Again, I can only mention a few notable 
events. At Midwinter, representatives Arnold Wajenberg and Robert Holley 
reported on their IFLA activities. Wajenberg is on the IFLA Section on Cata- 
loging Standing Committee and Holley was elected chair of the IFLA Biblio- 
graphic Control Section Standing Committee on Classification and Indexing. 
Liz Bishoff, Ellen Kovacic, Tamara Frost, and Nancy John have been working 
on procedures by which CCS will review the work of its committees and discus- 
sion groups. Nancy John publicized the discussion topics of CCS groups meet- 
ing at Midwinter and the New York Conference in RTSD Newsletter. That was 
heartily approved for its convenience to members deciding what to attend. 

This June, Janet Swan Hill presented the CCS Executive Committee with 
the completed report of the Task Force on Education and Recruitment for Cata- 
loging, a report surveying the extent to which cataloging is taught in library 
schools, and surveying libraries hiring catalogers. The preliminary report was 
endorsed by the RTSD Board at Mid whiter, and CCS hopes for its publication 
in RTSD Newsletter . Liz Bishoff and Heidi Hoerman also worked on the report, 
and all three are to be congratulated for their extensive and imaginative work. 
An open meeting with the Association of Library and Information Science Edu- 
cation will be scheduled at Midwinter to discuss its implications. 

Charles Simpson, with John Duke and Joan Mitchell, submitted an admira- 
bly thorough report on CCS's relationship with ACIG, covering as well other 
ALA groups with cataloging interests. The CCS Policy and Research Commit- 
tee will consider what actions are appropriate. 

Helen Schmierer, now in her second term as ALA representative to the Joint 
Steering Committee for Revision of Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules (JSC), sub- 
mitted a fascinating report on the JSC ' s history and operations , with her recom- 
mendations for its future. CCS and the RTSD board have endorsed the report 
and forwarded it to Gary Facente, ALA Trustee of the Common Revision 
Fund, and Thomas Galvin. 

CCS took part in a number of programs at the New York Conference. ACIG 
presented a program reviewing automated authority control systems. 
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CC : AAM cosponsored ' 'Asian and African Collections in American Libraries: 
Meeting the Research Needs for Area Studies." SAC was cosponsor of "New 
Directions in Subject Access to Nonbook Materials" and presented the "004- 
006 Workshop" on the new Dewey computer science schedule. CCS also 
helped in planning the RTSD Conference-within-a-Conference: "Here To- 
day, (W)here Tomorrow?" 

The CCS discussion groups have been very popular, as they give conference 
attendees a forum in which to hear presentations on current topics of interest 
and a chance to participate in discussing them, exchanging ideas on problems 
directly. Excellent and well-attended meetings were arranged at both Midwin- 
ter and the Annual Conference by the Catalog Management, the Cataloging 
Norms, the Copy Cataloging, and the Heads of Cataloging departments discus- 
sion groups. A new CCS discussion group was approved this year: the Map 
Cataloging Discussion Group, and its meetings are attracting new members. 

The CCS Nominating Committee was ably chaired by Whitney Coe. The 
newly elected members of the CCS Executive Committee are Robert Holley, 
Vice-Chair/Chair Elect; Alice Allen, Secretary; and Beacher J. E. Wiggins, 
Member-at-large. 

The Margaret Mann Citation Committee, with Judith Hopkins as chair, 
gave the award to Jean Weihs, chair of the Joint Steering Committee, a very 
worthy recipient (see the article in this issue). 

The CCS Executive Committee must lose three valuable members whose 
terms are completed: Nancy John, Past Chair; Janet Swan Hill, Secretary; and 
Tamara Frost, Member-at-Large. Their excellent work, depth of knowledge 
and experience, and their wit and wisdom have been vital to the committee's 
work. 

Doris C lack will take over as the new chair of CC S . She has been organi zi ng a 
part of the CCS program for San Francisco, "Linked Systems and the Online 
Catalog." She has been a member of the ALA Research Committee this year 
and has long been active in CCS and other ALA groups. I look forward to her 
leadership, 

For my own part, I am grateful for having had the opportunity of chairing 
CCS. It has been a busy and informative year for me and has brought me a 
closer appreciation of the dedication and thought of many members whose work 
I have come to know and admire and whose work will continue into the years 
ahead, carrying on CCS's service to librarianship. 



Preservation of Library Materials Section 

Carolyn Clark Morrow, Chair 



The 1986 Annual Conference in New York marked the sixth anniversary of 
the Preservation of Library Materials Section (PLMS), launched in 1980 in 
New York. In 1986 the RTSD Organization and Bylaws Committee approved 
a revised function statement for PLMS that reflected six years of expansion and 
maturation for both the section and the preservation field. 

During the 1985/86 year, PLMS culminated a four-part series of preserva- 
tion institutes with a conference "Library Preservation: Fundamental Tech- 
niques" held at Stanford University, August 26-30, 1985. The conference was 
filled to capacity and heralded a greater recognition of the need for increased 
conservation activities in libraries. The 125 participants were given a unique 
opportunity for a practical, hands-on experience, and the preservation field was 
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provided with a model for a conference combining lectures with hands-on expe- 
rience. The previous three conferences in the series (cosponsored by ALA and 
the Library of Congress) addressed the administrative and organizational as- 
pects of developing comprehensive preservation programs in libraries. 

In recognition of PLMS' six years of maturation and change, at Midwinter 
the chair appointed the Task Force to Examine Committee Structure, chaired 
by Margaret Brynes, PLMS Vice-Chair/Chair- Elect. The task force is address- 
ing such issues as the need for additional discussion groups (as evidenced by the 
large crowds of interested parties that attend PLMS working committees) the 
role of liaisons, and the need for a committee to address the topic of selecting 
materials for preservation. The task force will also explore the pros and cons of a 
merger of PLMS with the Reproduction of Library Materials Section (RLMS). 

In 1985, PLMS began to forge new links to the Resources Section (RS), a 
trend recognized as highly desirable by both RS and PLMS members. A plan- 
ning committee cochaired by Anna Perrault (RS) and Carolyn Morrow 
(PLMS) planned "Preservation for Collection Managers," a preconference to 
the 1986 Annual Conference. The preconference explored the preservation op- 
tions available to collection managers and placed preservation in the context of a 
library's collection development program. In addition to papers by collection 
development librarians, the conference included four breakaway sessions by 
preservation librarians on replacement/reformatting, prospective/preventative 
preservation, library binding, and conservation treatment/repair. In a unique 
small-group session organized by Sherry Byrne, participants had the opportu- 
nity to examine a group of books and formulate treatment decisions based on 
the bibliographic record and the actual physical condition of the items. At the 
annual meeting, RS presented a resolution to PLMS requesting the exchange of 
formal liaisons between the two sections' executive committees. 

The first two meetings of the Preservation Administrators' Discussion Group 
chaired by Barclay Ogden were held in 1985/86, and members wondered how 
they had ever gotten along without such a forum. The major topics of discussion 
included the placement of preservation programs within the library organiza- 
tion and the scarcity of experienced preservation administrators and collections 
conservators available to head newly developing and expanding preservation 
departments. 

With a separate discussion group for preservation administrators, Chair 
Sherry Byrne reorganized the ever-popular Preservation of Library Materials 
Discussion Group and instituted a highly successful single-topic format for the 
Midwinter Meeting. The meeting focused on all aspects of the formal "Preser- 
vation Planning Program" available from the Association of Research Li- 
braries, Office of Management Studies. The multitopic reporting format will be 
retained for the annual meeting. This discussion group also serves as a mecha- 
nism for outside groups who desire input and reactions from the PLMS mem- 
bership. For example, a report was given in New York by Mary Lou Miller 
from the Network Development and MARC Standards Office at the Library of 
Congress on plans to develop preservation data elements for the USMARC for- 
mat. 

In 1985/86 PLMS committees brought several projects to fruition and em- 
barked on a number of new projects and directions. The Physical Quality of 
Library Materials Committee, chaired by Wesley Boomgaarden, was particu- 
larly active. ALA published the committee's Preparation of Archival Copies of The- 
ses and Dissertations by Jane Boyd and Don Etherington. The committee com- 
pleted an abridged student edition to the publication and recommended that 
both be made widely available. Also completed was the committee document 
"Guidelines for Photocopying for Preservation Replacement." Boomgaarden 
launched a new committee initiative in New York with an ad hoc meeting be- 
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tween five large library supplies vendors and four preservation librarians to dis- 
cuss cooperative efforts to improve the quality of the advertising and widen the 
range of preservation materials offered to the library community. A "work- 
shop" for vendors will be a major goal of a new task force to continue the dia- 
logue with vendors of preservation supplies. 

The Education Committee, chaired by Sally Roggia, approved a new edition 
of the Preservation Education Directory and developed a proposal for a 1987 institute 
on commercial library binding that was approved by the RTSD Board of Direc- 
tors. In a departure from the typical working committee agenda, the Library/ 
Binders Relations Committee, chaired by Barclay Ogden, experimented with a 
report and discussion format for the meeting that highlighted the need for a dis- 
cussion group. The committee's meetings are regularly attended by a substan- 
tial number of Library Binding Institute (LBI) members and the opportunity is 
there for pivital discussions of new products and production and preservation 
issues. A proposal for a Library Binding Discussion Group was discussed and 
approved by the Executive Committee. The Library/Binders Relations Com- 
mittee is continuing work to produce a companion publication to the eighth edi- 
tion of the Library Binding Institute Standard for Library Binding published by LBI in 
1986. 

With the guidance of the Policy and Research Committee, chaired in 1985/86 
by Robert DeCandido, PLMS is widening its horizons and planning several 
new initiatives in the national and international preservation community. 
Robin Gay Walker is representing PLMS and ALA on an advisory committee 
to the newly established Preservation and Access Commission, a national group 
that seeks to organize a program to solve the nation's brittle book problem. 
PLMS will seek ongoing communication with the International Federation of 
Library Associations and Institutions (IFLA) and is increasing its interest and 
input in the legislative activities of the ALA Washington Office and the Na- 
tional Commission on Library and Information Science (NCLIS). Finally, a 
number of proposals will be forthcoming from the committee to the National 
Information Standards Organization (NISO) recommending standards devel- 
opment in the area of preservation . 

PLMS closed its 1985/86 year with a feeling of satisfaction from six years of 
growth and accomplishment and an atmosphere of excitement for the opportu- 
nities and challenges ahead. 



Resources Section 

Connie Kearns McCarthy, Chair 

The many and varied activities of the Resources Section for 1985/86 reflect 
the imagination and energy of the members of the section. The section has con- 
tinued to be a source of continuing education programs, publications, confer- 
ence programs, and discussions that have served to alert all members of the as- 
sociation to areas of particular concern to those involved in the selection, 
acquisition, and evaluation of library materials in all types of institutions. 

Following on the success of the Chicago (1985) preconference, "The Busi- 
ness of Acquisitions," the Acquisitions Committee, chaired by Sharon Bonk, is 
pursuing planning for a regional institute. In addition, the committee is plan- 
ning a program for the San Francisco Conference focusing on the link of infor- 
mation among reference, acquisitions, and collection development depart- 
ments. 
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The Blackwell/North America Scholarship Award committee, chaired by 
John Kaiser, proudly made the award to Selection of Library Materials in the Hu- 
manities, Social Sciences, and Sciences, edited by William Hepfer, Stanley P. 
Hodge, Patricia A. McClung, Marcia Pankake, Beth J. Shaprio, and John 
Whaley. This volume is the culmination of years of work on the part of the Col- 
lection Management and Development Committee, and work continues on two 
sequential volumes. 

The Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee officially became the 
Publisher- Vendor Library Relations Committee after Midwinter Conference 
when it became a committee at the RTSD divisional level. Under Judy Web- 
ster's very able guidance the last two years, the committee has continued to pur- 
sue a strong position of advocacy on the part of libraries in regard to the dual 
pricing structure practiced by British publishers. As a result of the committee's 
actions there have been some adjustments to the pricing structure on the part of 
some publishers. The committee publication, "Guidelines for Handling Li- 
brary Orders for Serials and Periodicals," is being forwarded to the RTSD 
Publications Committee. The Resources Section wishes the committee contin- 
ued success at the divisional level. 

The Canadian Studies Resources Committee, which has been chaired by 
Thomas Patterson, has begun the process to move to ACRL as a discussion 
group, following on the recommendation of the RS Policy and Research Com- 
mittee and upon acceptance by the ACRL board. 

The Resources Section and the Preservation of Library Materials Section 
presented a successful preconference at the City University of New York Grad- 
uate Center on "Preservation for Collection Managers." Anna Perrault di- 
rected the planning for the section and in doing so emphasized the importance 
and relevance of the involvement of preservation concerns as responsibilities for 
the collection manager. 

As a further recognition of the interests of the Resources Section in regard to 
preservation, the Executive Committee passed a resolution that was taken to the 
RTSD board urging that RTSD and ALA publications be produced on alkaline 
paper according to ANSI standard A39.48. In addition, the Chief Collection 
Development Officers of Large Research Libraries Discussion Group passed a 
statement of concern that collection development staff be formally integrated 
into the preservation decision-making process of all research libraries. 

Continuing education goals combined with well-planned and executed pro- 
grams have guided two additional Collection Management and Development 
Institutes held this past year: in Seattle in September 1985 and in Chapel Hill in 
May 1986. The institutes continue to be fully attended, and registration waiting 
lists are common. Planning is currently under way for the tenth institute in 
Denver in May 1987. The Collection Management and Development Commit- 
tee, chaired by Cecily Johns, has forwarded "Guide for Writing a Bibliogra- 
pher's Manual," to the RTSD Publications Committee. The subcommittee 
that developed the guide was chaired by Carolyn Bucknall. An additional sub- 
committee chaired by Barbara Lockett held hearings in New York on "Guide to 
the Evaluation of Library Collections. ' ' That publication will also be forwarded 
to the Publications Committee. The "Vendor Performance Guidelines," hav- 
ing been reviewed by the Publications Committee, will be further revised by the 
Resources Section. Additional work is proceeding in subcommittees of the Col- 
lection Management and Development Committee on the revision of the ALA 
Guidelines for Collection Development 

The Library Materials Price Index Committee, chaired by Rebecca Lenzini, 
continues to provide a valuable service by compiling and publishing data on 
book and periodical prices. Various options for the structure of the committee 
are being explored as a way to provide consistency in the production of the in- 
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dexes and to provide adequate recognition of committee members' efforts. 

Following upon the urging of its members, the Micropublishing Committee 
will remain as a committee of the Resources Section. The committee, chaired 
by Helga Borck, is seeking to strengthen its role as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on micropublications. 

The Nominating Committee, chaired this year by Judith Fouts, has devel- 
oped helpful procedural guidelines for the work of the committee. 

At the next Midwinter and Annual Conferences the RS Policy and Research 
Committee will be working closely with the RTSD Planning and Research 
Committee on divisionwide planning and evaluation of all committees and dis- 
cussion groups. The section's committee, chaired by Carolyn Fields, has con- 
tinued the work of the previous chair in completing the review of section com- 
mittees and discussion groups and making recommendations for changes in 
structure, affiliation, or charges to the groups. 

The various discussion groups of the section continue to provide lively and 
topical discussions and a forum for information sharing among librarians from 
all types of libraries and across all types of positions. Discussion groups chairs 
for the year were Dana Dinwiddie and Christopher Tyzack (Acquisitions Li- 
brarians/Vendors of Library Materials); Ken Jensen (Chief Collection Devel- 
opment Officers of Large Research Libraries); Jeanene McNair (Collection 
Development Librarians of Academic Libraries); Romaine Ahlstom (Collec- 
tion Management/Selection for Public Libraries); and Mae Clark (Gifts and 
Exchange Discussion Group). 

The Resources Section Executive Committee continues to value the impor- 
tant reports of our various liaisons in keeping us informed of relevant issues of 
other groups in the association. Liaisons for this year have been Ceres Birkhead 
(Cataloging and Classification Section); Ann Thompson (International Rela- 
tions Committee); Paul Mosher (Publications Committee); and Jutta Reed- 
Scott (Preservation Microfilming Committee). 

The vitality and energy of the members of the section, and particularly of the 
Executive Committee, will continue to provide a wealth of ideas to the incoming 
chair, Gail Kennedy. Under her leadership the section will be able to meet the 
dual challenge of participating in divisionwide strategic planning and of putting 
all of those terrific ideas into programs, discussions, and publications! 



Serials Section 

Ruth C. Carter, Chair 

The dominant theme of activities of the Serials Section during 1985/86 was 
"outreach. ' ' This was accomplished in a number of ways of which the most dra- 
matic were the sponsorship of the first of the regional Serials Cataloging Insti- 
tutes and the addition of interns to most of the section's committees. In addition 
to taking major steps to involve more people in the work of the Serials Section 
and bringing the section more visibly to its widespread membership, there was 
continuing emphasis on the activities of its committees and discussion groups, 
representation on committees of the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, and service for the American Library Association. 

The first regional Serials Cataloging Institute cosponsored by the Serials Sec- 
tion and the Library ofCongress took place May 7-9, 1986, in Minneapolis. All 
faculty members were present and delivered their own papers. The reaction of 
the participants was positive and encouraging; the faculty anticipates a second 
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successful institute in Pittsburgh in late October 1986. 

"Serials and Standards: Why, How and What's New" was the title of the 
Serials Section Program at the Annual Conference in June 1986. The Program 
Committee, chaired by Marjorie Adams, brought together a timely and in- 
formative program and outstanding speakers. Mary Ellen Clapper served as the 
moderator. Speakers were Richard R. Rowe, President, F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany; DavidF. Bishop, Director of Libraries, University of Georgia; MinnaC. 
Saxe, Chief Serials Librarian, Graduate School Library, City University of 
New York; Majorie E. Bloss, Assistant Director for Technical Services and Au- 
tomation, Illinois Institute of Technology; and Sandra K. Paul, President, SKP 
Associates. Attendees heard up-to-the-minute presentations on such topics as 
Serials Industry Systems Advisory Committee (SISAC), the new standard 
Z39.44 for Serials Holdings Statements, and the MARC Format for Holdings 
and Locations. Information was also provided on how the standards develop- 
ment process works and how interested individuals can become active in that 
process. 

Suzanne Striedieck, Chair of the Serials Section award committee, presented 
the 1986 Bowker/Ulrich's Serials Librarianship Award to Ruth Carter, the cur- 
rent chair of the section. This award, presented for the second time, honors an 
outstanding serials librarian and has been made possible through the financial 
contributions of the R. R. Bowker Company and the efforts of many members 
of the Serials Section. 

The Policy and Research Committee, with the leadership of Carolyn Muel- 
ler, Chair, was responsible for several significant initiatives in 1985/1986. The 
first of these was the development and approval of guidelines for interns for sec- 
tion committees. The second area was the development of procedures for the 
review of the committees and discussion group of the Serials Section. The pro- 
cedures recommended by the Policy and Research Committee were approved 
by the Serials Section Executive Committee. Committee reviews will begin at 
Midwinter 1987 with the review of the Serials Section Education Committee. In 
addition to the action items cited, the Policy and Research Committee heard 
reports on CONSER and developments in serials at the Library of Congress. 

One of the most active committees was the Committee to Study Serials Cata- 
loging, chaired by Suzanne Thomas. That committee concentrated much of its 
time on developing a proposal for a rule change to AACR2 for what constitutes 
a title change. The proposal, with minor changes, was acted on favorably by the 
Committee on Cataloging: Description and Access (CCDA) at the Annual 
Conference. Crystal Graham served as the Serials Section liaison to CCDA. 
Additionally, the Committee to Study Serials Cataloging broke important new 
ground at the Annual Conference on the topic of multiple versions/formats of 
the same work. The committee heard about seven proposals for treatment of 
multiple versions currently under investigation at the Library of Congress. The 
topic of multiple versions is not limited to serials cataloging but is particularly 
noticeable in serials work. It will undoubtedly be a major topic of discussion in 
many future meetings. 

The Education Committee, chaired by Mary Ellen Soper, and the Regional 
Serials Workshops Committee, chaired by Elaine Rast, both raised issues re- 
lated to future directions for the respective committees. The Education Com- 
mittee noted that its scope could well extend to continuing education as well as 
formal training in library schools. The Regional Serials Workshops Committee 
suggested that a review of its charge is in order. Questions were raised regarding 
the publication of the second edition of the directory of speakers for regional 
serials workshops. 

The Acquisitions Committee, chaired by Odette Shepherd, completed its 
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first year as a standing committee of the section. Discussion centered, in part, 
on potential topics for committee consideration. One area likely to receive in- 
vestigation in the future is the cost effectiveness of purchase versus the acquisi- 
tion of serials on exchange. The Acquisitions Committee is an indication of the 
Serials Section's assertively meeting the expressed needs of its members. It is 
anticipated that many important issues in serials acquisitions will be considered 
in the years ahead. 

Several committees were in the process of completing major projects or, hav- 
ing just completed one, deliberating on the most profitable activity to undertake 
in the future. This included the Committee to Study Serials Records, Nancy 
Putnam, Chair; and the Union List of Serials Committee, Dianne Ellsworth, 
Chair. An updated union list of serials directory is in progress by the latter. 
Standards and binding-related records may be future subjects for activity by the 
former. Both of those committees identified training-related issues as needing 
attention. 

The ad hoc Committee to Study the Feasibility of Creating Dynamic Lists of 
Core Serials was chaired by Suzanne Striedieck. It is expected that the commit- 
tee's final report will be submitted soon and that the committee will be dis- 
charged. 

The Worst Serial Title Change of the Year Committee, chaired by Janet Ar- 
cand, filtered through sixty-seven nominations to come up with nine titles to 
receive awards of dubious distinction. In addition, the Worst Serial Title 
Change Committee considered the possibility of a publication directed at pub- 
lishers to inform them about title changes. 

Ann Okerson and Robert Alan served as cochairs of the Serials Section Re- 
search Libraries Discussion Group during 1985/1986. Discussion topics during 
the year included SISAC, CONSER, new services from vendors, and North- 
western University's experiment with latest entry cataloging. 

Irene Wernstedt served as chair of the section's Nominating Committee. 
Jean Farrington was elected Vice-Chair/Chair-Elect and Mary Ellen Clapper 
was elected Member- at-Large. They will join Marlene Heroux, the new chair 
of the section, and the other continuing members of the Executive Committee in 
the year ahead: Ruth Carter, Past Chair; Julia Blixrud, Secretary; DeannaAs- 
tle, Member-at-Large; and Linda Sapp Visk, Member-at-Large. The duties of 
the section representative to the Editorial Board of Library Resources & Technical 
Services were ably carried out by Linda Sapp Visk. Jean Cook and Marjorie 
Bloss are the outgoing members of the Executive Committee. Their hard work 
and dedication will be missed, but the section and RTSD expect to benefit from 
their continued interest and contributions in various new capacities. 

CONSER was a recurring subject throughout the year. This very significant 
cooperative serials project was highlighted with a ten-year review prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Library of Congress. Jean Cook, the American Library 
Association representative, reported to the Serials Section on the meeting of the 
CONSER Advisory Group that was held at OCLC in February 1986. There 
will be a planning retreat of CONSER participants and others in the fall of 1986 
to develop future goals and directions for CONSER. To date CONSER has 
emphasized file building, but now maintenance and applications will receive 
more attention. The members of the Serials Section can be expected to be inter- 
ested in and contribute to CONSER activities and concerns in the years ahead. 

As with all other components of librarianship, serials librarians must adapt to 
a rapidly changing environment. Given that the inherent nature of serials is 
change and evolution, the Serials Section members can be expected to fill posi- 
tions of leadership as the American Library Association and the profession 
move ahead. 
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For the Record 



Annual Report of the Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee, 
July 1, 1985- June 30, 1986* 

Lois Mai Chan, Chairperson 

The eighty-ninth and ninetieth meetings of the Decimal Classification Edito- 
rial Policy Committee (EPC) were held at the Library of Congress on October 
17-18, 1985, and April 24-25, 1986. The committee welcomed Peter Paulson 
in his capacity as the newly appointed executive director of Forest Press and 
Joan Mitchell as a member to fill the remaining term of Peter Paulson on the 
committee. 

Discussions and actions taken during the October 1985 meetings include the 
following: 

1 . Editorial rules for Edition 20 and Abridged Edition 12 

The committee approved, with a number of amendments and modifications, 
the proposed editorial rules for Edition 20, which include provisions for the style 
and format of entries, captions, centered headings, the kinds and syntax of 
cross-references and notes, and the format of the index. Among the amend- 
ments and modifications are the forms of geographic, jurisdictional, personal, 
and corporate names used in the index. Wherever applicable, the AACR2 
name headings and LC nonjurisdictional subject headings as established in the 
LC Name Authority File and the Subject Authority File shall be included in the 
index. In addition, variant forms of names may also be included as appropriate. 

With regard to Abridged Edition 12, the committee agreed that the notation 
should be a literal abridgment of that of Edition 20. Consideration of the level of 
abridgment was deferred until a later meeting. 

2 . Schedules 

As part of continuous revision, the following schedules were discussed and 
approved with minor adjustments for inclusion in DDC: Area tables for Me- 
lanesia including Papua New Guinea, Abridged version of 004-006 (based on 
the new schedule recently developed for Data processing and computer sci- 
ence) , and revised 00 1 -003 (proposed Systems and communications schedules) . 

Two versions of the proposed Life sciences (570-590) phoenix schedule were 
presented to the committee, one prepared by the Decimal Classification Divi- 
sion (DCD) and the other by a team from Lancashire Polytechnic in Britain. It 
was the committee's opinion that there is not sufficient time to complete the life 
sciences phoenix before Editions 20 and 12. The same is probably true for the 
Public administration (350) phoenix. Nonetheless, work on both may continue 

"The Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee annual report appears this 
year in its entirety in LR TS, as Forest Press has decided to discontinue issuing DC& until 
after the publication of Edition 20 of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 
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as time permits and consideration may be given to publishing these phoenixes 
as separates after Edition 20 appears. 

A proposed schedule for the expansion of the area table and historical periods 
of South Africa, prepared by a classification group in the Republic of South Af- 
rica, was presented and discussed. The committee agreed that the proper au- 
thorities in South Africa should be informed that the proposed schedule may be 
applied in South Africa, but that it may not appear in Edition 20 in the form 
presently proposed. 

3 . Other business 

Lois Mai Chan was elected chairperson for a term beginning in January 
1986. This being her last meeting as chairperson, Margaret Cockshutt was 
commended for her fair and expeditious handling of the meetings and for her 
dedication and service. 

January 1986 marked the conclusion of the DDC Online Project conducted 
by Karen Markey and sponsored by the Council on Library Resources (CLR), 
OCLC, and Forest Press. An invitational conference was held at OCLC in 
Dublin, Ohio, to present the results of the project and to discuss future direc- 
tions. Results of the project are presented in the report entitled Dewey Decimal 
Classification Online Project: Evaluation of a Library Schedule and Index Integrated into the 
Subject Searching Capabilities of an Online Catalog (1986), available from OCLC. 

The Decimal Classification Division began work on Edition 20 in December 
1985. With the appointment of Julianne Beall as an assistant editor, DCD now 
has an editorial team of four, each devoting 60 to 80 percent of his or her avail- 
able time to editing. As an aid to guide the editorial work, a priority ranking list 
of possible revisions proposed by DCD and ranked in priority order by EPC 
members was established. 

Edition 20 and Abridged Edition 12 will incorporate all new schedules, re- 
vised schedules, and changes and additions made since the last edition which 
have been published separately or in DC&. These include the expanded 301- 
307 (Sociology), the new 004-006 (Data processing and computer science), and 
a number of expanded area tables. The only major phoenix schedule in Edition 
20 will be 780 (Music), which was approved by EPC and the Forest Press Com- 
mittee in the spring of 1985 with support and/or endorsement from the ALA Ad 
Hoc Committee on 780 and the (British) Library Association Dewey Decimal 
Classification Committee (LADDCC). Further work on major revisions in the 
classification will be a lower priority and deferred until after the publication of 
Edition 20 and Abridged Edition 12. The entire schedules, tables, and index 
will be reexamined and revised in order to integrate the changes that have been 
made since the last edition, to make provisions for new subjects, and to conform 
to the editorial rules. Relocations will be made mainly for the purpose of elimi- 
nating dual provisions or improving collocation of related subjects. In view of 
the upcoming edition, no more separates or DC&s will be published before Edi- 
tion 20. All revised schedules, tables, and indexes will be presented to EPC for 
approval and recommendation to Forest Press Committee for publication in 
Edition 20. 

Discussions and actions taken at the April 1986 EPC meeting are summa- 
rized below: 

1 . Draft schedules for Edition 20 

A. 780 (Music)-The 780 phoenix schedule, which has been revised to incor- 
porate suggestions from the ALA Ad Hoc Committee on 780 and the 
LADDCC, was discussed at length. Issues deliberated at the meeting included 
the treatment of the staging of operas, arrangement, accompaniment, phase re- 
lationships, biographies, and composers' works. Portions of the draft schedule 
which incorporate revisions proposed and approved at this meeting will be pre- 
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sented to the EPC at the next meeting for further review. 

B. 001-090 (Generalities)-These schedules incorporate the new schedule for 
004-006 and the revised schedule for 001-003 approved at the previous meeting. 
The remaining draft schedules represent mostly routine revisions and stylistic 
changes. The schedules were approved subject to editorial refinement. 

C. 301-307 (Sociology)-This schedule incorporates the changes and expan- 
sions made since the phoenix schedule appeared in Edition 19. The schedule 
was approved in principle with a number of suggested changes to be presented 
again for review at a later meeting. 

D. 390 (Customs, etiquette, folklore)-The draft schedule was approved. 

E. 500-509 (Natural sciences); 520 (Astronomy)-The major changes in these 
schedules include the change of the name of the 500 class from Pure sciences , nor- 
malization of standard subdivisions, and elimination of dual provisions, partic- 
ularly in 520. 

2. Lists of changed numbers and reused numbers-The practice of listing 
changed numbers arranged alphabetically by topic is to be retained. Lists of re- 
used numbers for phoenix schedules will be discontinued since practically all 
numbers in a phoenix schedule are reused. However, lists for reused numbers 
and relocations outside of phoenix schedules will be retained. Furthermore, 
DCD will explore the possibility of preparing conversion tables for phoenixes 
going both from the old to the new numbers and vice versa. 

3 . Schedule notes versus manual notes-It was agreed that notes explaining Li- 
brary of Congress policy, where that policy is not binding on other users of the 
scheme, should be placed in the Manual rather than the schedules. 

4. Abridged Edition 12-The editorial rules for Abridged Edition 12 were ap- 
proved. An ALA ad hoc subcommittee will be established to advise the DCD, 
EPC, and Forest Press Committee on matters relating to the level of abridg- 
ment in Abridged Edition 12. 

5. Expanded area table and historical periods for South Africa- A. number of 
questions have been raised regarding the proposed historical period table and 
expanded Area table for southern Africa. It was agreed by EPC that official in- 
corporation of these numbers in Edition 20 is contingent upon further review 
based on literary warrant, unbiased representation through consulting with 
various groups in the library community, and the editorial rules. 

7. Impact ofLC's budget cut on DCD activities-Because of the recent budget 
cut resulting from the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act, there has been a de- 
crease in the number of DDC numbers assigned to MARC records as a result of 
the curtailment of overtime. Nonetheless, the editorial staff was commended for 
its productivity, evidenced in the amount of editorial work produced for this 
meeting. 
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General Procedures Used in Compiling the Index 

The following types of entries are included: 

a. authors — of articles and letters 

b. titles — of articles and of articles about which letters were published 

c. subjects of articles 

Subject entries for individuals are identified by "{about)" ; letters are 
identified by "(c)." 

Entries are arranged word by word following the "file-as-spelled" 
principle. Numbers are arranged before alphabetical characters; acro- 
nyms without internal punctuation are arranged as words. 

Paging of Volume 30: 

Pages 1-104 = Number 1 (January/March) 
Pages 105-176 = Number 2 (April/June) 
Pages 177-328 = Number 3 (July/September) 
Pages 329-456 = Number 4 (October/December) 
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Academic libraries 

Indiana: 47-56 
' 'Access to resources: the international di- 
mension" 4-12 
"Accuracy of LC copy" 375-87 
Acquisition of library materials 
^ Bibliography: 225-30, 333-40 
"Acronyms appearing in this issue" 182 
' 'Allocation of human resources for collec- 
tion development" 149-62 
American Library Association. Publish- 
ing Services: 321 (note) 
Anderson, Dorothy: 13-22 
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13-22, 23-30 
Acceptance of: 137-48 
Bibliography: 249-55 
Evaluation of: 137-48 
' 'Annual report of the Decimal Classifica- 
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320 (c) 
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Atkinson, Ross: 341-53 

"Attitudes toward online catalogs" 
388-401 

Authority control 
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Avram, Henriette D.: 36-46, 319 
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"Best of Conference" papers: 4-12, 

47-56, 79-83 
Bibliographic records 

Errors in: 375-87 

Library of Congress: 375-87 
Bibliography materials 
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Cataloging: 166 (c) 
Bryant, Bonita: 149-62 
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" 'Buying good pennyworths?' " 333-40 
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Cairns, PaulM.: 126-36 

"Call for papers" 91, 167 
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Carter, Ruth: report 443-45; 427-29 

(about) 
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Bibliography: 248-60 

International aspects: 23-30 

Standards: 23-30 
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Annual report: 1985/86, 437-39 
Cataloging-in-Publication Program: 
375-87 

"Cataloguing in the international arena" 

23-30; 320 (c), 320-21 (c) 
Chan, Lois Mai: report 446-48 
Child, Margaret S.: 354-62 
Children's materials: 68-71 
"Citation to conference papers and the 
implications for cataloging" (John 
W. East, Apr. /June 1985): 96 (c) 
Clack, Mary Elizabeth: 413-22 
Classification 

Bibliography: 261-71 

Research: 109-25 

Theory: 109-25 
Classification, Dewey Decimal: 93-95 
Classification, Library of Congress Z: 166 

Cockshutt, Margaret E.: report 93-95 
Collection development: 47-56 

Bibliography: 221-45 

Personnel: 149-62 
Collection evaluation 

Case studies: 126-36 
CONSER Project: 243-45 
"Conservation/preservation: an interna- 
tional approach" 31-55 
Cook, C. Donald: 23-30, 248-60, 320-21 

to 

Cooperative Preservation Microfilming 
Project: 363-74 

Copyright 

Fair use — Bibliography: 208-17 

"Costs associated with preservation mi- 
crofilming" 363-74 

"Crerar/Chicago Library merger" 
126-36 
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Dale, Doris Cruger: 261-89 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy 



Committee 
Annual report: 1984/85, 93-95; 
1985/86, 446-48 

Descriptive cataloging 
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"Descriptive cataloging: a selected, anno- 
tated bibliography, 1984-1985" 
248-60 

Diodato, Virgil: 402-12 

Dodson, Suzanne Cates: 84-90 

Dupont, Jerry: 79-83 
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Earnest, Jeffrey: 320 (c) 
"Editor's note" 91 
Electronic publishing: 57-67 

Bibliography: 202-3, 218-22, 241-43 
"Enriching the library catalog record for 
subject access" (Carol A. Mandel, 
Jan. /Mar. 1985): 96 (c) 
"An evaluation of AACR2" 137-48 
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Facente, Gary: 57-67 

Farrell, David: 47-56 

Fischer, Audrey: 183-217 

"For the record" 92-95 

Fox, Lisa L.: 290-318 

"From the editor's desk" 3, 181 

"Further thoughts on 'Selection for pres- 
ervation: a materialistic approach' " 
354-62 

G 

Geh, Hans-Peter: 31-35 
"Goals for action" 164-65 

H 

Hacker, Lois: report 437-39 
I 

"In memoriam: Frances Morton" 91 
"In memoriam: Josephine S. Pulsifer, 

1915-1986" 319 
"In memoriam: Richard S. Angell, 

1905-1985" 163 
Indexes and indexing: 402-12 
Bibliography: 271-75 
Thesauri — Bibliography: 285-89 
Indiana University. Library: 47-56 
"Instructions to authors" 97-98 
International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations and Institutions. Preserva- 
tion and Conservation Programme, 
see Preservation and Conservation 
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Programme (IFLA) 

"An international framework for national 
bibliographic development" 13-22 

International standard bibliographic de- 
scription: 23-30 

Intner, Sheila S.: 181 (about) 
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"Jean Weihs" 424-25 
John Crerar Library: 126-36 
Jones, Ellen: 248-60 
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Kaiser, John R.: 430-32 
L 

Law Library Microfilm Consortium: 
79-83 

Libraries 

Merger: 126-36 

Library Association Publishing: 321 (note) 

Library materials 
Access to: 4-12 
Bibliography: 218-37 

"The Library of Congress Z schedule" 
(Carole Allis Larson and Ella Jane 
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Library personnel: 149-62 

Line, Maurice B.: 4-12 

Linked Systems Project: 36-46 

"The Linked Systems Project: its implica- 
tions for resource sharing' ' 36-46 

Linkins, Germaine C: 238-47 
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McCarthy, Connie Kearns: report 441-43 
McClung, Patricia A.: 363-74; 430-32 
"Microfilm types: there really is a choice' ' 
84-90 

"Microform film stock: a Hobson's 

choice" 79-83 
Microforms 

Bibliography: 183-94 

Costs: 363-74 

Types of stock: 79-83, 84-90 
Microforms, Diazo: 85-86 
Microforms, Silver halide: 85 
Microforms, Vesicular: 86-87 
"Micrographics, optical disk technology, 

and fair use" 183-217 
Minudri, ReginaU.: 68-71 
Morrow, Carolyn Clark: report 439-41 
Morton, Frances: 92 (about) 
Musavi, Nurieh: 137-48 
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NCIP, see North American Collections In- 
ventory Project 

"The NClP option for coordinated collec- 
tion management" 47-56 

North American Collections Inventory 
Project: 47-56 

Northern Illinois University. Libraries: 
166 (c) 

O 

Online catalogs 

Attitudes toward: 388-401 
' 'An overview of American publishing for 
librarians" 57-67 

P 

PAC, see Preservation and Conservation 
Programme (IFLA) 

Pankake, Marcia: 218-37 

Paulson, Peter J.: 320 (c) 

Preservation and Conservation Pro- 
gramme (IFLA): 31-35 

Preservation of library materials: 341-53, 
354-62 
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Costs: 363-74 

International aspects: 31-35 
Preservation of Library Materials Section 

Annual report: 1985/86, 439-41 
"The pricing of British journals for the 

North American market" 72-78 
Publishers and publishing 
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United States: 57-67, 68-71 
Pulsipher, Josephine S.: 319 (about) 
Purdue University. Library: 47-56 
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Research Libraries Group Conspectus: 
47-56 

"Resistance to online catalogs" 388-401 
Resource sharing 

Bibliography: 230-31, 241-43, 245-47 
Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion 

Annual report: 1985/86, 434-45 
"Goals for action" 164-65 
President. Annual report: 1985/86, 
434-37 
Resources Section 

Annual reports: 1985/86, 441-43 
"Resources Section — Blackwell North 
America Scholarship Award, 1986" 
430-32 

Retrospective conversion of bibliographic 
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Bibliography: 257-58 
Rodriguez, Robert D. (letter, Apr. /June 

1985): 96 (c) 
Roth, Dana L.: 96 (c) 
"Ruth Carter" 428-29 

S 

Schmidt, Karen A.: 333-40 

"Selection for preservation" 341-53; 

354-63 {about) 
"Semantic validity: concepts of warrant 
in bibliographic classification sys- 
tems" 109-25 
Semantic warrant: 109-25 
Serial publications 

Bibliography: 238-47, 413-22 

Cataloging: 243-45 

Great Britain: 72-78 

Prices: 72-78, 240-41 
Serials Section 

Annual report: 1985/86, 443-45 
Serials control systems 

Bibliography: 238-40 
"Serials librarianship, 1981-85" 413-22 
Simpson, Charles W.: 375-87 
Striedieck, Suzanne: 428-29 
Studwell, William E.: 166 (e) 
Subject analysis: 402-12 

Bibliography 261-89 

International aspects: 23-30 
Subject headings 

Bibliography: 275-85 
Subject headings, Library of Congress: 
402-12 

"A survey of the literature on subject 

analysis for 1984-1985" 261-89 
Swanson, Edward: 449-52 
Swarthmore College: 388-401 
Swora, Tamara: 183-217 

T 

"Tables of contents and book indexes: 



how well do they match readers' de- 
scriptions of books?" 402-12 

Tate, Elizabeth L.: 3, 163, 181 

Taylor, ArleneG.: 375-87 

"Teachnical services in 1984 and 1985: 
micrographics, optical disk technol- 
ogy, and fair use" 183-217 

"Technical services in 1984 and 1985: re- 
sources" 218-37 

"Technical services in 1984 and 1985: se- 
rials" 238-47 

"Trends in publishing for children and 
young adults" 68-71 

Tuttle, Marcia: 72-78; report 434-37 

"A two-year perspective on library pres- 
ervation" 290-318 

U 

Universal Availability of Publications 

(Program): 4-12 
Universal Bibliographic Control: 13-22, 

23-30 

University of Chicago. Library: 126-36 
University of Notre Dame. Library: 
47-56 

V 

Videodiscs 

Bibliography: 194-208 

W 

Walton, Carol: 388-401 
Weihs, Jean: 423-25 (about) 
White, Howard D.: 388-401 
Williamson, Nancy J.: 424-25 
Williamson, Susan: 388-401 
Wilson, Betty-Ruth: 261-89 

Y 

Young adult materials: 68-71 



Order Now and Save Money! 



Special Sale 

Manual on the Use of the 

Dewey Decimal Classification: Edition 19. 

John P. Comaromi and Margaret J. Warren. 1982 

ISBN 0-910608-32-6 

Paper J$2*-QU $10.00 

plus postage and handling 

"...dearly of value to every DDC cataloger and student." 

American Reference Books Annual (1984) 

Ijffih FOREST PRESS 

JHPH 85 Watervliet Avenue • Albany, NY • 12206 • U.S.A. 
IC**W" <4l (518) 489-8549 

An International Service to Libraries and Information Centers 



for authoritative, complete, comparative 
reviews of current books of lasting value. 

CHOICE reviews more serious books than any other reviewing medium in the United States. Its 
reviews, written by college faculty throughout the U.S. and Canada, are succinct and balanced, 
placing each book within the literature of its field and indicating its appropriate readership level. 
Included are publications from American and Canadian firms, as well as many titles published abroad 
but distributed through North American representatives. Bibliographical information is entered, 
in standard library format for easy reference. 

Published by the Association of College and Research Libraries, CHOICE has long been recognized 
by the college world as an essential book selection tool. Its circulation of approximately 6,000 reaches 
virtually every university and community college in North America and many of the leading 
academic institutions and libraries of Europe, Asia, and the Far East. 

□ Please enter our subscription to CHOICE for one year at $110.00. 

□ Foreign subscription: $120.00 (in U.S. dollars, drawn on U.S. bank) 

CHOICE 

Subscription Department Address 

100 Riverview Center 

Middletown, Connecticut 06457 

Tel. (203) 347-6933 

Zip 
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We've taken book ordering 
out of the Dark Ages. 



BaTaSYSTEMS™ is Baker & Taylor's newest generation 
of electronic book ordering services It's especially 
designed to work with existing computer hardware, 
with built in flexibility that allows you to match the 
level of service to your library's unique needs 

Whichever service level you choose, you'll save time, 
reduce paperwork and speed book acquisitions— all 
at a lower cost For example: 

ORDER allows you to order books through your per- 
sonal computer using a modem and regular telephone 
lines Just enter the ISBNs and the following day you'll 
receive electronic confirmation from which you can 
print order slips All calls are toll free You also save 
the cost and delay of postal delivery 

Or you can choose SEARCH AND ORDER. In addi- 
tion to electronic ordenng, this service gives you quick 



access to Baker & Taylor's diverse and comprehensive 
database of over 800,000 title records It's your single 
source for virtually all the titles published or distrib- 
uted in the United States And you eliminate manual 
searching and purchase order typing 
Finally, BaTaSYSTEMS ACQUISITIONS offers on-line 
access to our database and electronic ordenng plus a 
complete software package with fund accounting and 
full reporting functions 

These advanced service technologies are typical of 
how Baker & Taylor stays in step with the times, 
building on our experience to bnng you the latest in 
library services 

BaTaSYSTEMS It's nothing less than a renaissance in 
book acquisitions. [xPEMwctrou can depend on 
Wnte or phone today BAKER & TAYLOR 

for more information. aGfwcEcompany 



Eastern Division, 50 Kirby Avenue Somen illc NJ 08876 (201)722-8000 Midwestern Division, 501 S Gladiolus Street Momence IL 60954 (815) 472-2444 
Southern Division Mt Olive Road Commerce GA 30594 (404) 335-5000 Western Division, 380 Edison Way, Reno NV 89564 (702) 786-6700 



THERE'S ALWAYS 
A BETTER WAY TO 




Imagine where we'd be if Mr. Edison had failed to experiment with a simple 
piece of thread, under a simple piece of glass. But he persevered. 

Today's information manager is a marvel of perseverance. And when you light 
the darkness with information day after day, you expect support from people 
who pursue innovation as stubbornly as Mr. Edison. 

You can count on EBSCO to persevere when it comes to bright ideas in 
subscription service. Just as important, our staff is dedicated to helping you put 
those ideas to work in your own serials department— not tomorrow or the next 
day— but now, when you need them the most. So, whenever you need subscrip- 
tion services with an emphasis on service, call EBSCO. We'll never leave you 
in the dark. 



EBSCO 



SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 

RO. Box 1943 Birmintfiam, Alabama 35201 205-991-1182 



your collection! 
in professional resources from 

Microforms in Libraries A Manual for Evaluation and Management 
edited by Francis Spreitzer. 

Practical guidance for organizing and managing a microform reading facility. De- 
scribes the physical properties of different types of microforms, how to evaluate 
their technical quality, and storage requirements and rules for handling micro- 
forms. Assists you in expanding collections economically by taking advantage of 
the variety of materials available in microform. Prepared by committees of the Re- 
production of Library Materials Section and Resources Section, Resources and 
Technical Services Division, ALA. 
$8.95pbk. 74p. 0-8389-3310-6 85-6036 July 1985 

Cataloging Microcomputer Files A Manual of Interpretation forAACR2 
by Sue A. Dodd and Ann M. Sandberg-Fox. 

For your growing collection of microcomputer software, this complete guide dis- 
cusses the development of cataloging rules for machine-readable data files, 
elements of cataloging applicable to software, and appropriate sources of the 
technical information needed in the catalog entry. Includes a set of examples with 
step-by-step instructions. 

$37.50cl. 288p. 0-8389-0401-7 85-1359 September 1985 

Selection of Library Materials in the Humanities, Social Sciences, and 
Sciences edited by Patricia A. McClung. 

Presents sources and techniques for identifying, evaluating, and acquiring library 
materials in 20 academic disciplines. Experienced subject bibliographers examine 
the structure of the literature in each field, the pattern of its use, and strategies for 
collection building with current, retrospective, and special format materials. A 
companion volume is planned for the selection of library materials in applied and 
professional fields. Ideal as a reference for beginning acquisitions bibliographers 
and bibliographers taking on new subject responsibilities, and as a refresher 
course for experienced bibliographers. 
$49.00cl. Approx.424p. 0-8389-3305-X November 1985 
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Experience counts in authority control 
And if your library is choosing a 
vendor to apply authority control to your 
MARC records before you put them 
online, consider the following: 

Blackwell North America has 12 years 
experience performing retrospective 
automated authority control edits. 

B/NA has performed subject authority 
control on hundreds of MARC databases 
since LC began issuing machine read- 
able subject authority data in 1973; and 
name authority control on over 150 
MARC databases since LC began issu- 
ing machine readable name authority 
data in 1982. In addition, B/NA was first 
to offer library specific authority files for 
loading into online systems. B/NA's staff 
of authority control editors has combined 
experience of over 33 years, and applies 
manual corrections to your bibliographic 
records where the automated system 
stops. 

B/NA is interested in your project, 
and will deliver professional service on 
schedule. 



★ B/NA AUTHORITY 

CONTROL CUSTOMERS 

University of Illinois at Chicago 

University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 

Grove City Public Library 

Vanderbilt University 

University of Notre Dame 

Ball State University 

College of William & Mary 

University of Texas, El Paso 

Warren Trumbull County Public Library 

University of Oregon 

Lamar University 

University of Delaware 

Rollins College 

Louisiana State University 

Johns Hopkins University 

For more information on authority 
control for your library, contact B/NA!s 
authorities on authority control at the 
address below. 
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BLACKWELL NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
6024 S. W. Jean Road, Building G 
Lake Oswego, OR 97034 
Phone toll-free 800-547-6426 



Blackwell North America, 1985 
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We've often wondered why some 
people gasp when they see a 
demonstration of STAR®, our 
multi-user in-house system for 
database management and infor- 
mation retrieval. They gasp even 
though we've told them what to 
expect. 

But it's not easy to prepare 
yourself for something unique — 
unique not only in what it does but 
in the way that it does it. That's 
why STAR® is being used not only 
to support traditional library func- 
tions but to develop and search 
data bases of information and 



referral files, special collects 
and vertical file materials, news- 
paper clippings, and reference 
questions. Being able to search 
words in every field, in every 
database, gives librarians a power- 
ful information management tool. 



CUADRA 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

2001 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 305 
Santa Monica, CA 90403 
Telex: 755814 CUADRA SNM 
Telephone: (213) 829-9972 

With sales representatives and 
demonstration facilities in Washington, 
D.C., New York, Montreal, Toronto, 
London, and Munich 



© 



The UNIQUE Database Management/ 
Information Retrieval System 



CONTACT US FOR A DEMONSTRATION . 
YOU TOO WILL BE SURPRISED! 



